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Now! END OPERATING DELAYS! 


Two Splendid Series of Quick 
Easy Starting AMPRO PROJECTORS 


--ee With Centralized Control! 


End those time-wasting, embarrassing operating delays when every minute seems like 
a year. The construction of Ampro 16 mm. Precision Projectors is so simplified and 
centralized that you can set it up in less than three minutes. Then, simply throw 
the switch and without delay you'll have the clearest, cleanest pictures you've ever 
seen. No operating skill necessary. Read the specifications below—then ASK YOUR 
DEALER FOR AN AMPRO DEMONSTRATION — no obligation. 


K SERIES — 750 Watt Lamps 


Interchangeable with 200, 300, 400 and 500 watt lamps 
without adjustments. 


Contains all needed improvements such as: Theatrical illumination from 750 watt lamp; 
finned lampl for cool operation; automatic rewind; reverse action; framer for out 
of frome prints; interchangeab'e lenses; and patented kick-back claw movement to spare 
the fim from sprocket hole wear. Models KS and KD same as model K but with faster 
lense and 25° more illumination. KD a'so has automatic pilot light. Prices quoted in- 
clude irrying case and accessories. 

MODEL K — $150 MODEL KS — $160 MODEL KD — $175 


J SERIES — 500 Watt Lamps 





Interchangeable with 200, 309 and 400 watt lamps without adjustments. Designed for 
se with 500 watt lamps Differs from K Series only in lamp capacity and fins. 
Poth Mode'’s JS and JD are the same as Model J but with faster lens and 25% more 











¥ II PpPR@w ili mination. JD a!so has automatic pilot light. Prices quoted include carrying case 
and acce ores 


MCDEL J — $135 MODEL JS — $145 MODEL JD — $160 
qr ORDPORBRATION MCDEL J 13 MODEL JS — $145 D D 


9839-5/ NORTH WESTERN AVENUE SOUND-ON-FILM. 16mm. Undistorted tone quality. Brilliant pictures up to 150 feet. 
Op:rates easily Price complete $550. Write for the 25 points of Ampro superiority. 
CHICAGO, iLLINOGES 























JUST A FEW OUTSTANDING 16MM. FILMS FROM OUR IMMENSE COLLECTION 
YOU WILL WANT TO USE THEM: 











LITERATURE HISTORY 
The Call of the Wild (Jack London)—3 Reels Winners of the West—3 Reels 
The Lady of the Lake (Sir Walter Scott)—3 Reels Julius Caesar—3 Reels 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Washington Irving) The Declaration of Independence—3 Reels 

3 Reels The Covered Wagon—3 Reels 

Hamlet (Shakespeare)—3 Reels The Heart of Lincoln—3 Reels 
Rip Van Winkle (Washington Irving)—3 Reels The Pony Express—3 Reeis 
Silas Marner (George Eliot)—3 Reels The Life of Christopher Columbus—3 Reels 
Les Miserables (Victor Hugo)—3 Reels Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Harriet Beecher Stowe)—3 Reels 
The Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare )—3 Reels The Life of George Washington—3 Reels 
The Cricket on the Hearth (Dickens)—3 Reels JUVENILE 

SCIENCE Robinson Crusoe—3 Reels 
How Life Begins (Stone)—3 Reels Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star—3 Reels 
The Cosmic Drama (Ditmars)—3 Reels Cinderella—3 Reels 
The Four Seasons (Ditmars)—3 Reels Little Red Riding Hood—3 Reels 
The Einstein Theory of Relativity—2 Reels Captain January—3 Reels 
The Lost World—3 Reels Babes in the Woods—3 Reels 
The Chemistry of Combustion—1 Reel Rumpelstiltskin—3 Reels 
The X-Ray—1 Reel Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp—3 Reels 
Structure of the Molecule—1 Reel The Wee Scotch Piper—1 Reel 


The Radio—1 Reel 
FILM PROJECTORS? WE SUPPLY THEM AT NOMINAL RENTAL — NO NEED TO PURCHASE. 
LANTERN SLIDES? 170,000 TO CHOOSE FROM ON ALL SUBJECTS. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR YEARLY CIRCUIT SERVICE 
A PLAN WE ORIGINATED — MAXIMUM SERVICE AT LOWEST PRICE 


WM. H. DUDLEY VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, INC. 


736 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR 22 YEARS DEVRY SET THE STANDARD 
For 35mm. Portable Motion Picture Equipment--- 


NOW DEVRY SETS A STANDARD 
FOR 16MM. MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


The Best Must Henceforth Have The Sprocket Intermittent instead of the 
Claw Movement now completely discarded in all theatre machines 
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DeVry 16 mm. Triple Claw DeVry 16 mm. Sound Unit — Sprocket 
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Watt Lamp 
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f 1 
Also with double exciter lamp socket— 
750 Watt lamp—folding arms for reels 
up to 1600 feet—7 or 15 Watt amplifier, 
dynamic loud speaker, etc. 


admission fees are to be charged 


to make the equipment "Pay for 





Itself," DeVry provides: 


THE DEVRY 35 mm. PORTABLE 
SOUND ON FILM UNIT 


Model for silent films only, 
may be had separately and 
sound elements added later. 
















Also—with exclusive DeVry Silent Chain Drive— 
1000 Watt lamp—double exciter lamp socket—I5 
Watt amplifier, illuminated control dial, dynamic 
loud speaker, folding arms for reels up to 1600 
feet, etc. 


First 16 mm. machine to have regular 
theatre (Geneva) movement instead of 
claw. 
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of schools and uni- 












versities, and leading 










all others in sales to the 
Send for free circular ex- 
plaining WHY the sprocket 
intermittent is so superior 
to all claw movements. 
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The World’s finest 35 mm. portable sound on film unit. 








Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Motion Picture Equipment in the World 
Free circulars on DeVry Silent and Sound Cameras, and DeVry Theatre Sound Projector. 
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Editorial 


HE appointment of Mr. E. C. Wag 

goner as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Department of Visual Instruction oe the 
N.E.A., to succeed Mr. Ellsworth (| 
Dent, has just been made by the es u 
tive Committee. Mr. Waggoner, Head 
of Science Department and Visual Edu 
cation, Elgin High School, may be ad 
dressed either at Elgin, Illinois, or at 64 
East Lake St., Chicago headquarters ad- 
dress of the Department of Visual In- 
struction for 1935-36. 


FoR the current school year The De 
partment of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association is plan- 
ning a nation-wide ere: to secure from 
the visual field some definite data wich 
have long been neil freely guessed at 
but never known. It is hoped to enlist 
the cooperation of various other national 
organizations specifically interested in this 
phase of education. A unified and system- 
atic effort by these organizations, pro- 
vided they can have full cooperation from 
American schools, should bring results of 
high significance and value to our actual 
knowledge of what the visual field really 
is, and is to be. A detailed announcement 
of the plan will probably be ready for the 
December issue. 


N THE September issue we declared 
our intention to see to it that every ad- 
dress on the program of the Department 
meetings at Denver last July should be 
available in printed form—the first time 
that this desirable end was ever achieved. 
We have done our best and the results 
stand as follows: 

There were twelve addresses on the 
program. 

Two papers ( Ikooser and Bishop ) were 
not read—leaving ten. 

Two papers (Larson and Ream) wert 
printed elsewhere—leaving eight. 

One address (Shaw) consisted of com 
ments on a film projected, hence could 
not be effectively reprinted apart from 
the picture—leaving seven. 

Five papers (Trolinger, Collier, Hell 
stern, Meola, Dudley) were run in th 
October issu leaving two. 

One paper (Fox), delayed for cuts, 
appears 1n this 1 issue—leaving one. 

One paper (“The Role of a Visual Aid 
and Sensory Technique Course in Teacher 
Preparation for the New Day’, by Klo 
ower) is the only one still missing, and 
our good intentions therefore have — 
something over 8% failure. B 
we trust, for the next ai 

NELSON L. GREEN! 


1 | 
el ilICK, 
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Mowe 25 ANIMATOPHONE is the world’s lightest, most 
compact, lowest-priced High Quality Sound Picture Repro- 
ducer. For only a trifle more than Silent Cost, it provides 
the facilities for running both Silent and Sound Films. Its 
Performance-Ability is a known and proven quantity . . . 
for it embodies the same features that have made VICTOR’S 
Super Hi-Power Model 24 the world’s most widely used 
16 mm Sound Projector. Principal distinction is a highly 
perfected, lighter-duty amplifier which made possible Model 
25's reduced size, weight, and price. (Total weight, 45 Ibs.) 
Its undistorted Volume and 500 watt Hlumination (Hi- 
Power) are more than ample for audiences of up to 200. 

(For universal application . . . . small-room to 2000- 
capacity auditoriums . . .. Model 24 continues to be the 
logical choice.) 

ANIMATOPHONE 25 will amaze you .. . Arrange NOW 


to see and hear it! 
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A\ Discussion Concerning the Proposed 


A\merican Film Institute 


Ie THIS WeETE a discussion in €cCOonomics, one 


discussio1 vould hing 


the major topics of 


\Why is it that we produce 


goods and services so well in this country, but 


around this query 


tribute them so badly? Interestingly enough, 
face the same dilemma, and perhaps there 

relationship, in the field of education. We have 
excellent cultural heritage; we have brilliant sci 
tists and able artists. There exist in the mit 


and writings of experts, knowledges and skills and 


attitudes which, if diffused into the populat 
would immeasurably improve the quality of 
man living. 


But education, like our productive resources, 


not been adequately socialized nor its benefit 


satisfactorily diffused. I am not suggesting tha 
there ought to be any moratorium on research o1 
the development of new ideas. They should eg 
forward as briskly as they ever hav I do w 

to suggest, however, that there are certain bottl 
necks between the production and distribution of 


ideas which need careful study. 

The avenue by means of which ideas are distri 
buted is called social communication. It proceeds 
by face-to-face contacts with persons, by group ob 
servation of environment and by indirect methods 
of communication through print, through the 
telephone and its variant, the radio, and through 
pictures—still and moving. The aim in each case 
is for the verbal or pictorial symbols of the speaker 
or author to evoke parallel experiences in the minds 
of the listeners or viewers. 

These channels for the distribution of ideas may 
not work well for a variety of reasons. We are 
here concerned only with those types of mal-distri 
bution of ideas which arise because of our failure 
to adequately understand and utilize one of these 
media—the motion picture. My discussion in this 
particular field should not be taken as an indica 
tion of propagandizing for this particular method 
as opposed to the radio and the press. They, too, 
need to be more wisely and more extensively used 
I do wish to point out, however, that we have by 
no means utilized the inherent possibilities in the 
motion picture as a medium of social communica 
tion. 


Considerations such as these have led the United 


*Speech given at DeVry Institute in Chicago, June 26, 1935 


By EDGAR DALE 
Bureau of Educational Research 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


States Office of Education, the American Council 
on Education, the Visual Instruction Department 
of the N. E. A., and other groups to a study of ways 
in which these factors might be eliminated or 
ameliorated. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has, of course, been supplying information re- 
quested by schools and teachers as to the availabil- 
ity of films and other types of equipment. 

The American Council on Education under the 
presidency of Dr. George F. Zook, has in its mem- 
bership 23 national education associations and 18 
other groups. It has 20 associate members from 
departmental organizations and over 200 institu- 
tional members from among the universities. 

The work of the American Council on Education 
has been that of coordination, as the term “council” 
implies. In the fall of 1934 the Council made a re- 
quest for a small organization budget to develop 
plans for an American Film Institute. The Payne 
Fund of New York City made such a grant. On 
December 4th and 5th of last year a small group of 


1 
| 


educators, representing the varied interests in this 
field, met in the Council's offices and discussed this 
whole matter. The following tentative objectives 
were adopted after considerable discussion: 

1. To develop a national appreciation of the 
potential contribution of the motion picture to the 
cultural life of America. 

2. To collect and distribute significant informa- 
tion concerning motion pictures in education at 
home and abroad. 

3. To stimulate the production and use of mo- 
tion pictures for educational purposes. 

4. To promote the cooperation of all agencies 
interested in the production and use of motion 
pictures in education. 

5. To initiate and promote research pertaining 
to motion pictures and allied visual and auditory 
aids in education. 

Following this conference several of the mem- 
bers present carried out a program of interviewing 
leading educators and organizations to secure their 
reactions to the proposed program. To date more 
than 200 such organizations have been interviewed 
or have written comments concerning the program. 
| should like now to briefly discuss these objectives 
as a whole and certain of the reasons for them. 

When the various educators agreed to the ob- 
‘to develop a national appreciation of the 


‘ 


jective 
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potential contribution of the motion picture to the 
cultural life of America,” they doubtless had a 
strong feeling in their minds that an adequate ap- 
preciation of the effectiveness of the motion pic- 
ture as an educational aid, was not yet a part of 
the thinking of even the leaders of American 
education. Some might perhaps logically argue 
that the educational motion picture has made 
phenomenal progress in the 30 to 40 years since 
its inception. Unfortunately, it is difficult in the 
field of educational motion pictures to set up yard- 
sticks as to what the progress should have been. 
Nevertheless, I report it as my conviction, and that 
of scores of persons whom I have interviewed in 
connection with the proposed Film Institute, many 
of them educators, that the educational motion pic- 
ture deserves by its very contribution to have a 
much more significant and important place in the 
whole educational scheme. 

Ought we not be able to have here today exact 
statistical information concerning the actual prog- 
ress in the use of films and projectors in the 
schools? We cannot evaluate progress, nor can we 
do effective national planning in this field unless 
certain quantitative information about the number 
of projectors in use in the schools, the frequency 
of the use of films, the amounts of budgets, and so 
on is available. These data have, of course, been 
partially secured by investigators at various in- 
tervals of time, but we discover very quickly that 
these data are wholly inadequate. What propor- 
tion of the teachers in any particular field of study 
use films as often as once a week? What is the 
optimal number of films that good teachers will 
use under present conditions when they have access 
to an excellent library of school films within their 
own school? Is it one film a week? two? three? 
four? When does one reach a saturation point, 
assuming films of the type that we now have? 
Without such information no large company is go- 
ing to undertake a long-time fundamental program 
of producing projectors and films, especially the 
latter, unless there is an assurance of a continuous 
long-time and perhaps rapidly expanding market. 

Certain of this information, of course, does exist. 
You can get it from Cleveland, from Pittsburgh, 
the University of Wisconsin, in our State Library 
in Ohio. Some of it does not exist at all. I sug- 
gest, then, as a legitimate function of an American 
Film Institute that it collect and disseminate 
through bulletins, through news releases to the 
several hundred educational journals, important in- 
formation of this sort. 

Not only would the American Film Institute 
clear important statistical information of this type, 
but there would be other types of information in 
which it would act as a clearing house. Prelimi- 
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nary interviews with a number of leading workers 
in the field of visual education have indicated that 
one of the important services to be rendered by 
the Film Institute will be the committee evaluation 
of educational motion pictures. Great Britain, as 
you doubtless know, already has more than 50 
committees of this type at work. In this connec- 
tion the Institute, of course, does not assume that 
it would set itself up as a body competent to pass 
on all educational films. Instead, it assumes that 
competence of this sort lies with various educa- 
tional and scientific societies, groups of teachers. 

The Film Institute would merely aid in organiz- 
ing such committees and give general guidance and 
assistance to them. As a matter of fact, some of 
these committees are already at work. The Modern 
Language Association, for example, already has 
committees at work on lists of satisfactory foreign 
language talking films. Eventually we would ex- 
pect, for example, that a committee in the field of 
biology would present reports which would sug- 
gest (a) films necessary for covering a subject with 
a fair degree of satisfactoriness, (b) a statement of 
those films which already meet the committee’s 
criteria, and (c) a statement of films which are 
not vet available. I think it is clear that the opera- 
tion of approximately 100 such committees in these 
various subject-matter fields will do much to arouse 
interest in motion pictures and stimulate the pro- 
duction and use of motion pictures for educational 
purposes. 

One whole area of development in the field of 
motion pictures has been practically untouched. 
I refer here to the production of films by educa- 
tional institutions. I hesitate to use the word 
“amateur” here, because many of these productions 
are by no means to be placed in this category. Our 
experience at Ohio State University may be briefly 
recounted. We discovered in a recent survey that 
23 departments were using films. However, of 
this number, 13 were making their own films. In- 
deed, one department, the Fine Arts Department, 
headed by Dr. James Hopkins, has already made 20 
films dealing with the following topics: farm ani 
mals, animals at the zoo, dancing, men’s athletic 
games, early American costumes, medieval armour, 
pottery making, puppetry and marionettes, portrait 
painting, and the like. Now just as an illustration 
of the lack of diffusion of this merely basic infor- 
mation, I may say that very few people even in 
Ohio State University knew of these films. 

In a motion picture news letter which I have sent 
out this year to approximately one thousand teach- 
ers who have cooperated either with me or Mr. 
Lewin in motion picture appreciation work, I made 
a brief reference to these Ohio State University 


films. As a result, Mr. Hopkins has received a 
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number of queries over the entire country regat 


1 
} 
| 


ing the possibility of using or purchasing thes« 
films. He is now in a quandary We are not 
equipped at Ohio State either to reproduce these 
films or to sell or rent them. Some form of organi 
zation must be set up for this purpose. 

I am now suggesting that the Film Institute cat 
serve a legitimate function by getting together these 
various schools and universities producing their 
own films, perhaps work out a deposit service for 
negatives or certain positive reversals, agreeing up 
on rental prices, purchase prices, developing cata 
logs, and so on. I see no reason, for example, why 
we could not have in the space of five years at least 
1,000 excellent films for use on the university level 
An instructor at Akron, for example, has already 
developed two films for use in civics classes. He 
informs me that there are really dozens of other 
subjects which he could make if he were properly 
financed. 

Our fifth objective was “To initiate and promote 
research pertaining to motion pictures and allied 
visual and auditory aids in education.” I need not 
tell this group that the whole area of American 
education is bristling with unsolved problems for 
research. Much of the research data has been cot 
cerned with the relative effectiveness of groups 


me 


taught with films and without films. It is likely 
that this type of research will be superseded by one 
in which we try to discover the essential contribu 
tions that films can make in various fields. One 
example in which research can help to clarify think 
ing is in regard to this controversy concerning the 


silent and sound films. Some persons, perhaps ut 


wittingly, have now dramatized this into a melo 


] 


dramatic conflict of the use of sound and speech and 
of talking pictures and silent pictures. I assume 
that this is a problem not for theological discussion, 
but rather for simple experimentation, some of 
which has already gone forward. Certainly we can 
not solve the problem by bromidic utterances such 
as “talking isn’t teaching” or by academic criticism 
of the content of some of the earlier silent motion 
pictures. 

One of the first investigations that I should like 


to see conducted in this particular field would be 


the use of talking motion pictures in adult educa 
tional experiments. I have already had occasion 
to discover the very provocative effect of motion 
pictures like “Disraeli,” “Farewell to Arms,” and 
others as discussion materials. I am hopeful that 
groups like those at Des Moines will bring out the 
use of talking films for adult education. I assume, 
of course, that one would experiment similarly wit] 
silent films. There is also a significant place for 
research on methodology in the field of visual and 


sensory aids. How shall we teach teachers in these 
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fields? An indication of the pressing need for data 
(and here | should include the residues of experi- 
ence of able leaders such as Doctor Hoban) is found 
in the experiences I have had in visiting teachers 
colleges the last two years. If these teachers col- 
leges were alert, certainly they ought to have ac- 
quainted their students with techniques of ad- 
ministering and utilizing visual aids. With the ex- 
ception of Pennsylvania, the records of most state 
teachers colleges were poor. In one of them, my 
query concerning their courses in visual education 
brought forth this response: “Well, we did have a 
stereopticon around here once, but I guess some- 
body stole it.” It would appear to me highly le- 
gitimate for a Film Institute to publicize the state 
of Pennsylvania’s ruling in this particular field: 
‘No teacher can secure a permanent certificate un- 
less she has had a course in visual and sensory 
aids.” Indeed, when one examines summer schools 
teaching courses of this type, he notes that out of 
69 summer courses, Pennsylvania offers 43 of them. 

We shall, of course, as always, have to depend 
primarily upon good teachers for the communica- 
tion of ideas. A good teacher is a good communi- 
cator. A good teacher explains things well, is easily 
understood, organizes her materials satisfactorily, 
has the interests of her pupils at heart. The mo- 
tion picture, therefore, is not a substitute for teach- 
ers, but in the hands of a teacher can be very useful 
in extending her effectiveness in communication. 
Since the 1930 census showed us that in the United 
States 74 per cent of the population between the 
ages of 7 and 20, inclusive, were attending school, 
we see that improvement in formal teaching meth- 
ods can quickly reach the majority of our children 
and youth. 

But we shall remain highly ineffective as educa- 
tors if we do not consider the following data: First, 
about two-thirds of our population are adult. Sec- 
ond, only 5.6 per cent of the population 19 years of 
age and over, or 12,254,994, have a secondary school 
education. In other words, approximately 84 per 
cent of our present adult population have not and 
probably will not have a high school education. 
Further, only 3.2 per cent of the population 23 years 
of age and over, or 2,209,860, have a college edu- 
cation. Thirty-two million of our adult population 
have not finished the eighth grade. These data 
lead unequivocally to the necessity for a strong 
program of adult education. 

In closing may I emphasize again this fact: the 
American Film Institute, under the sponsorship of 
the American Council on Education, will carry out 
in this area the typical objectives of the American 
Council—namely, that of serving as a coordinating 
and clearing house center. The proposed Institute 
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will not produce films. It will not attempt to en- 
ter into any of the conflicts now raging in the field 
of entertainment films. It will not act as a censor 
of films. It assumes, on the other hand, that there 
is a large area of educational import which can be 


A. Wide Area Visual 


OR SOME years Dr. Franklin S. Harris, Presi- 

dent of the Brigham Young University, and 

Dr. Lowry Nelson, Director of the Extension 
Division, had been interested in visual instruction 
and wished to provide the schools of Utah and 
adjoining states with some visual aids service as 
we now have. 

In the school year 1932-33 it became financially 
possible to make a beginning. The Bureau of Visual 
Instruction was equipped with two hundred and 
seventy film strips, twenty reels of 16-millimeter 
silent motion pictures, a 16-millimeter projector, 
and a part-time student to look after the materials. 
Half a dozen or so schools availed themselves of 
the service and, limited though it was, found it 
useful. Their satisfaction encouraged the Univer- 
sity to go further into the field of visual instruction. 

Ellsworth C. 
Visual Instruction at the University of Kansas, 


Dent, Secretary of the Bureau of 


accepted our invitation to give a special series of 
lectures during the summer session of 1933. In late 
July, 1933, I was appointed full time secretary of 
the bureau, and the collection of film strips and mo- 
tion pictures was greatly increased. 

To give the work added impetus, Mr. Dent 
agreed to return to the Brigham Young University 
and supervise the organization of the enlarged serv- 
ice bureau. He came on October 1, 1933, and the 
real growth of the bureau dates from that time. 
During the next four and a half months which Mr. 
Dent spent with us our service enrollments in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

During the 1933-34 school year we had eighty- 
three service enrollments; sixty-one for motion pic- 
tures and twenty-two for film strips. It became 
necessary for us to employ seven college students 
to assist part-time in carrying on the routine work 
of the bureau. 

In addition to his developmental work, Mr. Dent 
completed his “Handbook of Visual Instruction” 
which we published in May, 1934. Since then hun- 
dreds of copies have gone to educators all over the 
country and a few have been sent to European 
countries, Japan and India. 


*Address given at Department of Visual Instruction meeting, 


Denver, July 1935. 
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adequately served by the program that I have sug- 
gested. It is our conviction, then, that the motion: 
picture and allied visual and sensory aids have a vast 
unrealized contribution to make to American edu- 


cation. 


Instruction Service 


By F. WILCKEN FOX 


u of Visual Instruct 
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In the school year just passed we increased the 
number of motion picture reels in our library to 
two hundred and forty-three, brought our film 
strip collection up to five hundred and fifteen and 
added twenty sets of glass slides. Our service en- 
rollments increased to one hundred six; sixty-seven 
for motion pictures, thirty-two for film strips and 
seven for glass slides. 

These figures indicate a gain of nearly fifty per 
cent in film strip useage, while our number of mo 
tion picture services increased only nine per cent. 
Really, the use of motion pictures has kept pace 
with that of the film strip. Our apparent failure to 
grow proportionately in the use of the motion pic 
ture is attributable to a rather interesting circum 
stance. In the 1933-34 school year twenty-three of 
the sixty-one schools using motion picture service 
were jointly using six projectors. A package of 
films would arrive at the first school on Monday and 
during the week they would be used one day in 
each of the five schools. Therefore, each school in 
the district had films only one day in the week and 
had to take whatever films were sent to it by the 


preceding school. 


In another district there were eight schools being 
served by one projector. One of the district super- 
visors would receive a shipment of films on Mon- 
day, and then for the next consecutive eight school 
days take films and projector to eight different 
schools. Two other groups of five schools were 


being served by one projector for each group. 


Such sketchy application of the educational mo- 
tion picture scarcely could be expected to produce 
a great deal of enthusiasm among the teachers. I[n 
the 1934-35 school year only two of the twenty- 
three schools in these groups returned to our 
service. Five of the schools decided to use enter- 
tainment films almost exclusively and for that rea- 
son had to transfer their connections to another 
bureau. We do not distribute entertainment films. 
The rest of the schools, so far as we know, received 
no service whatever save for an occasional spon- 
sored film shipped direct from some advertising 


distributor. 
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Despite the loss of twenty-three our sixty 
motion picture patrons, we had enough new enr 
ments in 1934-35 to bring our total up to sixty 
seven; and each of these newly enroll 
owned a projector. 


Because motion pictures represent the bulk ol 


J 


our investment and most of our patrot1 
of motion pictures only, we keep a careful record 
of the activities of our motion pictures. For pu 


poses of study and comparison, we have adopted as 
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a measuring unit, the “film-day.” This represet 
one day’s use of any motion picture, regardless 
the number of reels it includes. 

This graph compares our motion picture acti 
ties of 1933-34 and 1934-35 in terms of film days 
See how slowly the use of films increased during 
September and October 1933, and then how rapidly 
it grew The peak of February and March 19534, 
which we did not equal the following year, 
due to the enrollment of thirteen or fourteen scho¢ 
very late in January. They made up tor lost tim 
by using many films during the ensuing thre¢ 
months. The total film days for 1933-34 was 3,328 
and for 1934-35, 3,871. 

While the gain of 543 film days shows an increas 
of only 16% in film use, our attendance reports 
dicate that the average pupil audience per film day 
increased from 170 in 1933-34 to 250 last yea 
growth of 47%. 

Such, briefly, is the history of our Bureau of Vis 
ual Instruction. Today we have regular patrot 
in Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada, and make 
occasional shipments even farther afield. 

eighty four per cent of our services. however 
are in the territory within a radius of 150 miles 
from Provo. The majority of our patrons are on 
or near railroad lines and the few remaining have 
daily mail service by automobile stage line. Vis 
ual materials can be shipped by insured parcel post 
to almost any of our service members in less than 


twenty-four hours. However, we usually make 
shipments three days ahead of the date on which 
materials are to be used so as to make sure that 
they arrive at least one day ahead of the scheduled 


use date. Another three days are allowed for thi 


return of the package. 
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Schools enroll for a motion picture, film strip, or 
rlass slide service by paying an annual fee, which 
varies according to the amount of service, and by 
agreeing to abide by our service rules. They sub- 
mit lists of the materials they want and the pre- 
ferred dates and their reservations are made on 
8"x10" booking cards, a card for each article. These 
cards are the heart of our distributing system. 

The first card was merely a calendar in which the 
twelve months were arranged in parallel horizontal 
In booking any article for shipment we 
placed a cross on the date for which the user de- 
sired it and then wrote his name across the days 
that the article would be away from the bureau. 
Gradually faults in the card were found and cor- 
rected. Bookings in the wrong month were 
ivoided by coloring alternate months green; Sun- 
days were shown by repeating month initials in 
that space; and by combining June, July and Aug- 
ust in a single column more space was gained for 
the busier months. 

On the back of the card we have provided space 
for a complete yearly report of the condition of the 
film, film strip or glass slide set represented by 
that booking card. The top part of the front and 
back of the card are shown here. 

\Ve have found it difficult to induce our patrons 
to submit reports on the attendance at film show- 
ings. \Ve do not require these reports on all films 
but only on the sponsored films which we dis- 
tribute; that is, such films as are deposited with 
us by the United States Bureau of Mines, Canadian 
Government Motion Picture Bureau, General Elec- 
tric Co., and others. In order to make up our 
monthly reports for these organizations we send 
a report card with each of their films on every 
booking. 

First we used a plain government post card re- 
questing the patron to report attendance at the 
showings of the film in question. Very often these 
cards were ignored. To draw attention to the cards 
we printed some with oddly arranged red_ bars. 
This device greatly improved our percentage of re- 
turns. 

\\Vhen a patron fails to return one of these report 
cards we follow-up by sending a double government 
post card, which consists of one of the regular re- 
port cards plus a postal card notice calling his at- 
tention to his laxness, requesting the report im- 
mediately and asking his future co-operation. Thus 
we are spared the necessity of writing special let- 
ters and incidentally save a little postage. 

Like all service bureaus we are inconvenienced 
by patrons failing to return materials on schedule. 
Many bureaus attempt to counteract this tendency 
by levying fines but we have attempted to avoid it 
by writing a personal letter to offenders and by 
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sending occasional collect telegrams. We have also 
sent form letters explaining our distributing sys- 
tem to our users and pointing out that when one 
of them holds a film overtime he is inconveniencing 
other patrons. 

Still, we were not entirely satisfied with the re- 
sults and so a month or two ago we framed a plan 
of “rewards and punishments” and submitted it to 
all our motion picture patrons, who, without ex- 
ceptions, approved it. Briefly, it provides for a fine 
to be exacted for each day a reel of film is held 
overtime. At the close of the school year those 
schools whose record of return shipments has been 
perfect, will share in the fines collected. The plan 
provides that no delays will be pardoned except 
those directly chargeable to the U. S. Post Office 
or to the Railway Express, or to the loss of the 
film through theft or total destruction. This plan 
will go into effect in September. 

Another problem we have is that of locating suit- 


REPLACEMENTS, SPECIAL INJURY, COMMENTS, ETC. 





able instructional films. In a number of subjects 
we have found little or nothing that is fairly good 
and inasmuch as very few producers are doing any 
thing constructive towards remedying the lack, we 
have been experimenting a little with our own 
camera. (Sample shots were here projected before 
the audience.) In making motion pictures we ar¢ 
very fortunate in having as cameraman, Homer 
Wakefield, a photography hobbyist, who takes 
keen delight in studying the special problems re 
lating to motion pictures. We hope to add some 
special equipment to our camera during the sum- 
mer and with a little further experimentation in the 
use of artificial lighting and negative film, believe 
that we shall achieve some really worthwhile results. 
Because our experience in visual instruction has 
been quite brief, we strongly suspect that many of 
you know more about it than we do. We shall be 
grateful, therefore, for any suggestions you may be 


willing to give us. 
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Vitalizing the Curriculum 


Vv 
‘ 


Homemade Slides 


Reading and Comprehension 
RIMARY teachers have found that reading 


abilities are not confined to one skill. They 


must work out ways and means « 
controlling, and directing experiences that will 
broaden, amplify, and provide stimuli for reading. 
Among the abilities to be strengthened are regular 
eye movements, increased perceptual span, and the 
use of reading tools. Learning to read is in itself 
a visual contact. Many devices, drills, and exer 


cises are possible for reaching this end. 





oo 








Courtesy of Wheeler Publishing Co 


A pictorial slide showing two children sitting on 
the grass, with their two pets, a kitten and a dog, is 
an example. Over the pictorial slide projection is 
written “Give me a ‘who’ phrase’ \ member of 
the group points to the part of the picture that il 
lustrates his phrase “two children.” He then calls 


] 
i¢ 


upon another member of his class who adds litt 
sister. Thus the lesson proceeds with additional 
phrases: 
little brother 
silly and Sally 
a little girl 


a little boy 
a male and a female 


Then the teacher erased the word “who” and sub 
stituted “what”. The following phrases were the 
development: 


two animals black shoes 
Wag and Puff 

a white kitten 

a brown dog 

a blue and white suit 
some grass 


vellow hair 


white stockings 
little red flowe 
some green bushes 


TS 
blue sky 
children’s pets 


Later the word “where” was substituted for 


*This is the continuation and conclusion of the article by 
Mrs. McGady, under the same title, appearing in the Se] 
tember issue. 


f providing, 
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by 


By MRS. MARY A. McGADY 
Hookway School, Chicago 
“what’. The “where” phrases provided by the 


children, follow: 


on the grass lower down 


in the yard in front of him 
near Sallv in front of her 

away from Billy in front of Billy 
close to Sally in front of Sally 


in front of the bushes at his feet 

behind the dog further back 

higher up 

Note: The phrases were written on the black- 
board to the right of the picture projection. All 
these phrases were not given in one lesson. The 
record was kept of the variety that was obtained 
in various lessons. 

Size and concept arrangement was developed 
with a pictorial slide. Over the pictorial (projected 
on the blackboard) slide was written “Put your 
mark on.” To the right of the picture was written 
the word high. The class was instructed to give the 
opposite word which was low, and proceed to put 
his mark as he showed the arrangements and sizes, 




















Courtesy of Wheeler Publishing Co. 


The following words with their opposites show the 


development: 


high low tall short up down 
little big on off small large 
dark light top bottom — light heavy 
over under above below 
wide narrow upper lower 
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Good oral expression and smooth fluent reading 
are two strong factors in the development of the 
phrase lesson. Isolated words, moreover, have lit- 
tle meaning. When put in context they acquire 
new meaning and at the same time development of 
the eye span takes place. Mr. Gates* has demons- 
trated that “the phonetic study of isolated words 
in the first place is deficient to the extent that the 
transfer of skill is rarely complete.” 

Phonetics 

In the slide given below meaningful reading 1s 
the prime purpose while at the same time the child 
is acquiring training in phonetic recognition. 

Phonetic skill is of service in many instances but 
the greatest mistake we have made is in thinking it 
is all important, so much so that other types of 
training often have been neglected. Children en- 
joy phonetic games, especially when given in cor- 
relation with some school-room activities. The fol- 
lowing shows a type given with’ a library reading 


project. A typewritten slidé is projected. 














What did we see in the library? 
books nooks crooks 
What did we do in the library? 
bead read lead 
What tables did we sit at? 
low sow bow 
What did we make for magazines? 
tack rack sack 
Procedure 


Carol is called upon to read the first question. 
She in turn calls upon Bobby to underline the cor- 
rect word. Bobby sounds the phonetic words and 
selects and underlines “book.” Bobby reads the 
second question and calls upon Jean to sound the 
phonetic words. Jean underlines the word “read”. 
Then Jean reads the next question calling upon 
Billy to sound the next row of words and underline 


the correct one, and so on. 


Comprehension Tests 
Informal tests for comprehension serve to em- 
phasize the technique of reading. In the tests the 
children find words, phrases, or sentences that tell 
a certain thing. Through this objective, reading 
skills can be developed and maintained and habits 
of concentration established. A typewritten slide 
Says: 
lack be Nimble jumped 
over the wall 
over the moon 
over the candlestick 


Jack and Jill went 
up the sill 
up the stairs 
up the ladder 
up the hill 
Jean reads the first and calls upon Richard to find 


*Interest and Ability in Reading, p. 201. RK. L. Gates, Mac- 
millan Pub. Co. 
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the right phrase. Richard reads the next calling 
upon Shirley, and so on. 


Chanting of Poetry 
Chanting of poetry brings out rhythm and music 
and develops appreciation on the part of children. 
The children also enjoy the rhymes and thus ac 
quire phonic training. 
The Woodpecker 
The Woodpecker pecked out a little round hole 
And made him a house in the telephone pole. 
One day when I watched he poked out his head, 
And he had on a hood and a collar of red. 
When the streams of rain pour out of the sky, 
And the sparkles of lightning go flashing by, 
And the big, big wheels of thunder roll, 
He can snuggle back in the telephone pole. 
My Policeman 
He is always standing there 
At the corner of the Square; 
He is very big and fine 
And his silver buttons shine. 


All the cars and taxis do 
Everything he tells them to, 

And the little errand boys 

When they pass him make no noise. 


Though I seem so very small 
[ am not afraid at all; 
He and I are friends, vou see, 
And he always smiles at me. 
(The Fairy Green, Rose Fyleman, 
Doubleday Doran.) 
Reading of Charts on the Library Project 
Charts developed from an activity were “The 
Hookway Library” and “The Little Folks Library.” 
There is no doubt that the library is a definitely) 
established institution in the school and one with 
which all the children are familiar. After a visit 
to the Hookway Library the children were very 
anxious to construct a smaller one in the corner of 
the class-room. Since the library is so intimately 
tied with stimulation of the reading interests and 
reading ability, it is particularly recommended as 
one of the most valuable units of the Social Studies. 
The chart lessons furnish valuable training in 
language and prepare pupils for later composition. 
They are composed by the class with the aid of the 
teacher. These lessons were developed on the 
blackboard and later printed. Types are: 
The Hookway Library 
We went to the Hookway Library. 
We saw many books on the shelves. 
We saw tables and chairs. 
Some tables were high. 
Some tables were low. 
We like the Hookway Library. 
We are going there every week. 
The Little Folks Library 
We made a library in the corner of our room. 
We made a book case of orange crates. 
We painted it green and brown. 
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We made a magazine rack. 

We painted it orange and brown. 

We made a desk and chair for the librarian 

We made paper books for the library table 

There is a dog, a flower, a family, and a pet be 

Our teacher printed a “Silence” si: 

Conclusion 

Visual instruction enriches pupil experienc: 
substituting concrete images for indefinite ones 
furnishes new backgrounds with new 

Visual instruction assures interest hich ¢1 
added information in all subjects. It makes a hap} 
environment which always insures intel 


growth. 


Knowledge is gained through the seeing experi 


ence, and since a greater number of people see ali 


than hear alike, this method has a universal app 


for the child’s small world. His knowledge out 


side of his home life is as limited as his experiences 


] 


Through realistic pictures, vividness takes the pla 


Some Neglected Factors in Visual Instruction” 


ESPITE the emphasis laid on conditioning 
| 


factors by Professor Frank N. Freeman 


VIsuAL EpucaTion, published in 1924, various 


aspects of visual instruction are still discussed 


1 


investigated in the abstract and in terms of 


absolute. Claims are made that the use of visual 


aids produces this or that result in the abstract 


that there is an increase of this or that percent: 
of learning, that there is an increase of this or 
percentage of effici RCY, €cc. 

Yet this consideration of effectiveness of visu 


instruction in the abstract merely serves to conce 


the important conditioning factors upon which ef 


~ 


fectiveness depends. Two of these factors, the ol 


jectives of instruction and the previous concret 


experience of the learner, were pointe 1 out by Pri 

fessor Freeman. It is the purpose of this article 

discuss briefly four aspects of visual instruction 

the light of the two conditions laid down by Pri 

fessor Freeman and in the light of 

factors: (1) the intellectual development of ti 
) 


learner, and (2) the difficulty of the material. In 


relation to these four factors must effectiveness « 


visual instruction be considered. 


The four aspects of visual instruction to be con 


1 


*\ chapter from the author’s docter’s thesis, “A Crit 
Evaluation of the Experimental Literature on Instructio: 
Films” submitted to Duke University. 


vo additional 
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t vagueness and is a vast help to the slow thinker 

in all grades of school work. That increasing em- 
phasis is placed on the need of picture experiences 
is shown by the fact that attractively illustrated 
text books must be more than page illustrations. 
\ good text book picture is of great value in de- 
eloping a lesson and means economy of time as 
ell as efficiency in primary learning. All pic- 
tures may be thrown upon the blackboard without 
darkening the rooms doing away with the darkness 
le room, as in the past, a thing in itself that 
gravitated against an atmosphere conducive to 
happiness. 

The procedure is in keeping with the activity 
program now recognized as at no former time. The 
possibilities offered for the integrating of the cur- 
riculum are unlimited in scope. The use of visual 
materials can become a real labor saver for the 
teacher who masters the technique and applies 


sound fundamental teaching principles. 


Vv 


By CHARLES F. HOBAN, JR. 


UuKe U versity Durham N. ... 


sidered are (1) the place of visual aids in instruc- 
tion, (2) the amount of visual instruction, (3) the 
tvpe of visual aid, and (4) the technique of use of 


isual aids. The various conditioning factors will 


be discussed in relation to these aspects. 

\s these aspects are inseparably related to one 
another, so it will be found that the application of 
the suggestions in regard to any one aspect is con- 

ngent upon conditions in relation to the other 
aspects. For instance, in the discussion of the 
amount of visual instruction, this aspect cannot be 
isolated and abstracted from all other aspects; 
rather, the amount of visual instruction is related 
to the place of visual aids in instruction, to the 
type of visual instruction, and to the technique of 
use of visual aids. Similarly, this interrelation of 
aspects involves a fundamental functional unity of 
conditioning factors, 1.e., the same conditioning 
factors are basic to all four aspects. Consequently, 
the procedure suggested in the discussion of any of 
these aspects is not only a function to the other 
three, but of the same conditioning factors opera- 
tive in all four aspects. 

(1) The Place of Visual A:ds in Instruction. The 
place of visual aids in instruction is a function of 
(a) the educational outcomes which are set for in- 
struction, and (b) the mental development, or 
previous concrete experience, of the children in re- 
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lation to the particular subject matter of instruc- 
tion. If, in a given unit of learning, the outcome 
of instruction is to be improved facility in language 
expression, in reading ability, in study habits, etc., 
the use of visual aids, if they be used at all, must be 
subordinate to verbal instruction. If, on the other 
hand, the outcome of the unit is to be richer experi- 
ence, more vivid visual imagery, more detailed 
concrete knowledge, etc., visual aids become in- 
creasingly important. Still again, if the outcome 
of instruction is to be ability to form meaningful 
generalizations, a combination of visual aids, verbal 
instruction, and teaching of generalization should 
be used. The mere use of visual aids without verbal 
instruction, and without tuition in generalization 1s 
no guarantee that meaningful generalization will 
result from instruction.! 

Insofar as abstractions have a meaningful content 
of concrete experience, the need for visual instruc- 
tion decreases. Insofar as the elementary concrete 
or pictorial experience necessary to the attainment 
of the objectives of instruction is lacking, it must 
be supplied by visual aids in one form or another. 

In the determination of the place of visual aids 
in the instructional procedure, the important con- 
sideration is not the visual aid. The center of im- 
portance is the child—the changes to be made in 
him toward set outcomes. The value of the visual 
aid is relative to the change in the child in the di- 
rection of the desired outcome. 

The question is not—this visual aid or no visual 
aid ?—this visual aid or that visual aid? The real 
question which confronts the teacher is, How can 
I bring about the desired change in the child? 
Visual aids, like verbal instruction, are means 
toward the larger end. . 

The determination of the place of visual aids in 
instruction, then, is a function of the desired out- 
come of instruction in relation to the present mental 


development of the child. 


(2) The Amount of Visual Instruction. The 


amount of visual instruction in relation to any par- 
ticular outcome of instruction is a function of 
(a) the intellectual level? of the pupil. (b) his pre- 
vious experience in the subject, and (c) the diff- 
culty of the learning material. The difference in 


1The relation between concrete experience and generalization 
becomes clear when generalization is considered as an 
emergent mental function dependent upon wide and varied 
related concrete experience. Only when this wide ele- 
mentary experience is organized into a system of relation- 
ships can the generalization emerge in full meaning. 


2By “intellectual level” is meant the degrees of “dullness” 


or “brightness” of the pupil, or his “intelligence” quotient. 
Differences between “dull” and “bright” children, discussed 
herein, are not limited in theory or discussion to differences 
bn ability to do abstract thinking. 
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ability to discriminate psychological objects, the 
difference in rate of generalization, and the differ- 
ence in habits of concrete and abstract mental ac- 
tivity between the “dull” and the “bright” pupil 
determine the extent to which visual aids should 
be used with these pupils. Apparently in the light 
of recent experiments on values of motion pictures 
with “dull” and “bright” pupils, “bright” pupils do 
not require the same amount of visual experience as 
do “dull” children either for elementary discrimina- 
tion of learning material or for abstract generali- 
zation. It is a mistake to believe, however, that 
visual aids are harmful to “bright” pupils. This 
misconception arises from the failure to consider 
all the possible types of value to be derived from 
their use. “Dull” pupils get one thing; “bright” 
pupils get another from the same visual aid. Visual 
experience does not always result in meaningful 
abstraction on the part of the “bright” pupils to the 
extent that does the presentation of more abstract 
study material. On the other hand, “bright” pupils 
seem to observe more material in visual aids than 
do “dull” children. Consequently, visual aids 
must be used more often and in greater amount 
with the “dull” child than with the “bright” child. 

A second condition of the amount of visual in- 
struction, in addition to the intellectual level of the 
pupil, is the extent and adequacy of the previous 
experience. Thus, pupils in certain sections of cer- 
tain Southern states will not require the same 
amount of visual instruction in the economic 
geography of cotton culture as will pupils in other 
sections of the country in which cotton is not raised. 
Where concrete experience is lacking it must be 
supplied in sufficient quantity to provide adequate 
content to abstractions. 

Finally, the amount of visual instruction is de- 
termined by the complexity of the learning ma- 
terial. The relative amount of visual experienc: 
necessary to desirable outcomes of instruction will 
increase as the complexity of the learning material 
increases. If the learning material is relatively, 
simple, the amount of visual instruction will be 
relatively small. As the learning material ap- 
proaches a high degree of complexity, visual in- 
struction necessary for the development of mean- 


ingful responses increases both in amount and 


in 
time. 

(3) The Type of Visual Aid. The type of visual 
aid—the school journey, the object or model, the 
stereograph, the film, the slide, the flat picture, the 
map, the chart, ete——to be used will be determined 
by (a) the previous experience of the pupil, and 
(b) the type of learning outcome desired. 

If the purpose of instruction is to reconstruct 
the past, to show the interaction of persons, proc- 


(Concluded on page 271) 
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The National Elementary Principal, Fourteenth 
Yearbook (1935). “The Talking Picture in th 
School Assembly,” by V. C. Arnspiger and M. R 
Srunstetter. 

The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals deals with those 
types of school activities which often have been 
considered extracurricular, but which are now com 
ing into their own as essential parts of the curricu 


lum itself. V. C. Arnspiger and M. H. Brunstetter dis 


or 
cuss the talking picture as a socializing medium. 

The assembly presents a hetergeneous group, in 
which it is difficult by means of a program to make 
individual contacts. The matter presented must 
not only make a personal appeal, but it must align 
with the former experience of each. The sound film 
meets this situation for the picture’s vividness and 
reality fuse the new material with the individual's 
own background of experience. Common emotional 
experiences, also, have an intensive socializing ef 
fect. Three types of assembly programs are dis 
cussed where sound films may be used advanta 
geously, viz., assemblies stressing considération of 
conduct problems, assemblies for the consideration 
of occupational opportunities, and cultural or ap 
preciation assemblies. 

Sight and Sound (Summer Number, 1935) In his 
address on “Film Ideals of Present Day Germany,” 
at the International Congress in Berlin, Dr. Goeb 
bels enumerated outstanding film laws, among 
which are the following: 

“The film must free itself from the vulgar medi 
ocrity of a mob amusement, but in doing so it must 
not lose its strong inner connection with the people 

Popular art must present in artistic form the 
joys and sorrows that affect the great masses. 
Hence the film must not stand aloof from the hard 
realities of the day, not lose itself in a dreamland 
only existing in the imaginations of unpractical 
producers and scenario writers living in a non-exist 
ing world.” It is as much a matter of course for a 
government to secure the artistic existence of the 
film by material sacrifices as it is for it to erect state 
buildings, in which the creative will of a_ people 
is immortalized in stone, or for it to establish gal 
leries in which the pictorial, cultural possessions 
are housed. 

“The Coming of a New Gulliver,” by A. Ptushko 
This article will be of great interest to all who are 
alive to the unique possibilities of miniature dra 
matics. Dolls have had a mysterious charm to in 
fluence the emotions of all ages. Illustrations in 
the article from “The New Gulliver,” produced by 
G. Roshal and A. Ptushko are most convincing 


The flexibility of the palm-size automatons and 


Conducted by STELLA E. MYERS 


their keenness of expression are really human. How 
this miracle is effected on the screen without hidden 
mechanism of springs or motors is described as “the 
essence of multiplication”. Even the voices have 
been transformed so that they are of such volume 
and timbre as marionettes should have. Three 
thousand dolls were required for the play, the chief 
characters having had from two hundred to three 
hundred heads. 

“Cinema in Soviet Education,” by Beatrice King, 
Chairman of the Education Section of the Society 
for Cultural Relations between the British Com- 
monwealth and the U.S. S. R. Under state control 
and a planned economy, says Mrs. King, “let them 
prove a method or an activity of value to education 
and at once facilities for its adoption are provided, 
and every encouragement for its application is giv- 
en. Can the country afford it—will the Treasury 
permit it are irrelevant questions. The country 
can afford all that it deems necessary for the all- 
around development of its citizens in an increasing 
measure each year as production increases. ‘“Edu- 
cators are convinced of the great value of the cine- 
ma as an aid in teaching. The only problems are 
the rate at which the schools can be equipped, the 
production of suitable films, and the training of 
teachers in this new field. It is expected that quite 
soon the government will decree that the cinema 
shall form a normal part of the educational process. 
It is to be a new method, another tool in the task 
of raising the educational standard. “It can in no 
way displace the text book, the class lesson, nature, 
excursion or experiment.” The ways in which the 
film may be used are the lesson, the lecture, and 
the seance forms. Several paragraphs are devoted to 
the technique of teaching with the film. “There 
will need to be planning and adjustment. There 
will inevitably be some muddle and waste. But the 
cinema in education in the U. S. S. R. has come to 
stay tg 

Journal of Chemical Education (September, °35) 
“Filmstats, a New Means for the Advancement of 
Science,” by Atherton Seidell. 

A need has recently been met in the reproduction 
of photographic copies of valuable manuscripts, and 
like materials, where unit copies are desired at mod- 
erate expense. Five types of cameras using moving 
picture film were exhibited in Washington, in De- 
cember, 1934. These are described, and clarified 
with illustrations. The author says, “The most 
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highly perfected camera for photographing the 


pages of books is that invented and built by Dr. R. 
S. Navy.” 


H. Draeger, a medical officer of the [ 
One loading of the camera is sufficient for 2560 
pages. Between 1,000 and 1,500 pages can be photo- 
graphed per hour. “Thus it is now possible for li- 
braries to obtain at a reasonable outlay the neces- 
sary equipment for setting up a service of film copy- 
ing of scientific and other documents. A service 
of the kind described has been in operation 
in the Library of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington for several months under the 
name ‘Biblio Film Service’.” 

The American Mercury (June, '35) “Newsreels 
Should Be Seen and not Heard,” by John Erskine. 

A most forceful and pleasing presentation is here 
given in a full magazine article on the psychological 
reasons for a limited and appropriate use of the 
voice in commenting on News-Reels. The wisdom 
of the Vatican guards is recommended in permit- 
ting the soul of the observer to become unified in 
silence with the thing observed. All producers of 
News-Reels should welcome, and often may profit 
by, the advice here given by a professor of English 
in Columbia University. 

The Educational Focus (June, °35). “Optical In- 
struments in the Physics Class.” The agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas projects slides of 
wave motion, surface tension, double refraction, and 
simple harmonic motion as well as of other physical 
phenomena. “By the projection of slides . . . for 
the especial purpose of helping the student visualize 
the actual process of what might otherwise remain 
vague theory, educational methods have progressed 
far beyond those formerly used.” In the study of 
ligt considerable use is made of the spectrophoto- 
metric apparatus. 

Building America, published by The Society for 
Curriculum Study. 

In the May issue of the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN one 
column was devoted to the series of pictorial text 
books, called Building America. One unit was issued 
last spring, and we are now in receipt of the first unit 
for the fall semester, Food,—The scientific and tech- 
nical progress in production and the increasing effici- 
encies of distribution; the nation’s food budget in 
terms of our productivity and our needs.” ‘The re- 
maining subjects for the autumn are: Men and Ma- 
chines, Transportation and Health. Each study 
requires 28 pages, measuring 9 by 12 inches, which 
affords an abundance of space for extensive illustra- 
tive material. This method of instruction claims to 
“ameliorate the inadequacy of language in dealing with 
social problems. (Visual aids) are intrinsically inter- 
esting; they provide important source materials; they 
adapt themselves to all levels of maturity and intelli- 
gence; and...they bring subject matter into the ex- 


The Educational Screen 
periences of the students.” A whole volume could be 
written in elaboration of each of the preceding truths. 
The present unit includes six pictorial graphs on eco- 
nomic facts. This method is one of the latest approved 
devices for bringing economics to the man in the 
street. Whoever runs may read and comprehend. We 
suggest that these dynamic graphs, as well as some of 
the pictures in perspective, be duplicated on slides and 


be offered to classes of adults. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE LercA MANuAL, by Willard D. Morgan and 
Henry M. Lester, New York City. 
Publishers’ price, $5.00. 


500 pages, cloth. 


A noteworthy book, this, in all respects! Its five 
hundred pages of heavy, finely surfaced paper, 
copiously illustrated with hundreds of excellent 
cuts, offer an exceedingly comprehensive _ treat 
ment of photographic principle and practice, with 
emphasis throughout on miniature photography. The 
high standing of the two authors in this field, and the 
twenty contributors, each expert in his particular sub- 
ject, assure authority for the volume. Striking 
photography and montage, with presswork of the best, 
make this book a notable contribution to the literature 
of the photographic field. 

Every photographer, amateur or expert, will find the 
answers to all his questions here. Although the book 
is frankly devoted to Leica equipment, accessories and 
methods, it is a treasure-house of reference and lucid 
information for all workers regardless of their equip 
ment. After readable and interesting introductory 
pages by Komroff and Morgan Part 1 presents 14 
chapters on mechanism and technique. The action of 
lenses, the meaning of focus, the function of filters, 
are set forth with refreshing clarity. Exposure and 
development are ably discussed in separate chapters, 
with numerous formulas for manipulation of negatives 
and prints to achieve exact effects desired. Enlarge 
ment and projection are covered in painstaking detail 
and Part I closes with three chapters treating stereo 
scopic, panoramic and color photography, respectively. 

“Leica in Science and Education” is the group sub 
ject of nine chapters constituting Part II. .\ general 
discussion of Visual Education is followed by chapters 
on photographic activities in specific subjects such as 
History, Astronomy, Biology, and in highly specialized 
fields such as Dentistry, Ophthalmia, Infra-Red Pho 
tography and Photomicrography. 

The six final chapters of Part III are devoted to 
still more specialized camera uses, such as the making 
of Photomurals, the popular “candid camera” work 
of our day, photography on the stage, on the movie set, 
in the air, in the tropics. 

An index at the end puts every detail in this wealth 
of information within quick reach of the man “who 
wants to know.” We repeat—Leica Manual is a note 


worthy book of its kind. Netson L. GREEN! 
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Barbary Coast (Miriam Hopkins, FE. Robinson) 
(UA)Strong, vivid melodrama of goldrush ’Fris- 
co with gambling, drinking, ruthless killings 
Heroine, money-mad mistress of crude gambler 
who runs town. Then true romance with pros- 
pector-hero, till Vigilantes free her from gambler 
for new life. Fine Photography 10-29-35 
(A)Gd. of kind (Y) Unwholesome (C) By no means 


Bonnie Scotland (Laurel and Hardy) (MGM) 
Good nonsense farce, typical Laurel and Hardy 
antics, and crazy plot leading from jail, to 
Scottish homestead, through burlesque war in 
India, to no conclusion at all. Healthily 
laughab!e as happy-go-lucky slapstick comedy. 

10-15-35 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Very good 

Broadway Melody of 1936 (Eleanor Powell, 
Jack Benny)(MGM) Notable musical comedy, 
fast, gay, glittering, with beautiful dancing, and 
outstanding role by E'eanor Powell. Well-knit 
little plot, smart dialog, Broadway stage life 


background, and not overdone. Good sophisti- 
cated fun, in today’s taste. 10-15-35 
(A) and .Y) Fine of kind (C) Probably good 


Camille (La Dame aux Camelias) (Yvonne 
Printemps) (French film) (Du World) Dumas’ 
classic love tragedy beautifully done, with the 
great Printemps in the title role. Charming 
French dialog, notably good sound reproduc- 
tion, adequate English titles Excellent for 
all who know the book. 10-29-35 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Mature (C)N 


Cappy Ricks Returns (Robert McWade) (Re- 
public) Peter B. Kyne character in another 
episode of industrial competition Rival puts 
over bill in legislature which only Cappy’s re- 
turn can defeat, and so save the business. Fun 
in spots but drags in others Acting inade- 
quate for story. 11-5-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Fairly good (C) Little interest 


Charlie Chan in Shanghai (Warner Oland) 
(Fox) Typical Chan picture, with usual suave 
mannerisms and dialog. Charlie helps police 
crush an opium ring, with dire risks to him- 
self but success never in doubt Interesting 
plot but somewhat marred by unconvincing de 
nouement. 11-5-35 
(A)Good of kind (Y) Absorbing (C)Good of kind 





Crusades, The( Wi'coxen, Keith, Loretta Young) 
(Para) History a la DeMille, splendidly exag- 
gerated. Distorts historical spirit, motives, char- 
acters and dates, but vivifies physical history 
in thrilling action and gorgeous spectacle. Sets, 
costumes, backgrounds grippingly true. Eyes so 
full, minds miss falsities. 11-5-35 
(A) Fine of kind ( Y ) Thrillingly interesting (C)No 





Dr. Socrates (Paul Muni Ann Dvorak) (Warn- 
er) Gangster film with usual machine-gun bru- 
talities, but much character interest and not- 
able role by Muni. Keen young country doctor, 
unwilling’y involved with gangsters, by im- 
probable but clever ruse saves himself and 
heroine, delivers gang to G-Men. 10-22-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Not the best (C) No 


False Pretenses (Sidney Blackmer, Trene 
Ware) (Chesterfield) Humble heroine wants 


luxury. Ruined millionaire promotes stock- 
company to marry her to rich husband, stock- 
holders to profit accordingly Poor acting and 
feeble dialog make far-fetched story quite 
futile. 10-22-35 


(A) Dull (Y) No (C) No 

Fighting Youth (Charles Farrell) (Univ.) 
Utterly amateurish picture purporting to deal 
with radicalism in colleges. Plot, acting and 
comedy attempts are dull and childish. Foot- 
ball play holds most of footage, with preposter- 
ous feats by hero. Thoroughy absurd as “col- 
lege life’’. 10-22-35 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) Ne 





Freckles (Tom Brown, Virginia Weidler) 
(RKO) Sentimental, homespun Gene Stratton 
Porter’s story of the Limberlost, with lovely 
nature backgrounds for the wholesome little 
romance, distorted with autos, gangsters and 
gunplay. Impossible but amusing child steals 
picture. 10-29-35 
(A) Elementary (Y) Fairly good (C) No 

I Live My Life (Joan Crawford, Brian Aherne) 
(MGM) Deft, improbable but humanly amusing 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
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romance Spoiled heiress, posing as Secretary 
from visiting yacht, meets equally self-willed 
hero doing archaeology on Greek Isle. Identity 
revealed in N. Y furious clash but ‘“‘back to 
Naxo for heroine 10-15-35 


\) Amusing (Y) Mostly excellent ( Hardly 


King Solomon of Broadway (Edmund Lowe, 
Dorothy Page Univ) Hectic mixture of all 
ensations in vogue a few years back—urbane 
gambler-hero, gangster perils, night-club revelry, 
sophisticated romance, risque dialog, suggestive 
dancing, general ja and no particular ethics 
A throw-back 11-5-35 


4) Depends on taste Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Last Days of Pompeii ( Basil Rathbone, Preston 
Foster)(RKO) Spectacle film (Lytton’s in title 
nly) aiming to portray grandeur, greed and 
ruelty of Roman civilization in lst Century 
A.D. Convincing al marred by artificiality 





and grewsomeness. Religious motif well treated. 


Much historical 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Probably good (C) No 


value 10-29-35 


Little Big Shot (Sybil Jason, E. E. Horton) 
(Warner) Notable child actor outrageously used 


as ward of petty crooks. She shares their 
ordid life, helps their swindle, juvenile authori- 
ties step in, but she finally reforms her worth- 
ess pals! Cheaply ensational mess of bad 
taste 11-5-35 
A) Regrettable (Y) No (C) No 


The Last Outpost (Claude Rains, Gertrude 
Michael) (Para) Composite thriller of British 
rreat-war campaigns in Mesopotamia and Africa, 
triangle love and much footage reminiscent 


of Bengal Lancer Beau Geste and Grass 
Lively entertainment even though not always 
onvincing 10-29-35 


(A) Fairly good (Y) Thrilling (C) Unsuitable 





Man of Courage (Italian film w:th English dia- 
og) (Luce) Strong. rhapsodic propaganda for 
Mussolini and Fascism Slight plot of peasant 
family’s fortunes in Pontine marshes reflects 
Italian history since World War, rise of Musso- 
ini and loud glorification of his regime. Con- 

irdat with Pope shown 10-29-35 

4) Depends on taste« (Y) Doubtful (C) No 

Murder at Glen Athol (John Miljan) (Ches- 
terfield) Against a background of supposed 

ociety”’, too crudely acted to be convincing, 
three murders, some killings and a suicide are 

bit puzzling till smoothly solved by the de- 
tective-hero on vacation As big surprise, he 






wins heroine! 11-5-35 


A) Mediocre (Y) No value (C) No 


O’Shaughnessy’s Boy (Wallace Beery, Jackie 

oper)(MGM) Poignant and humorous fath- 

er-son theme against circus background. De- 

crude lion-trainer loses 

nerve and is maimed Finally recovers son 

and spirit Strong human appeal beneath vi»- 
> 


erted by wife and boy 


lence and excitement 10-22 


\) Fine of kd. (Y) Very ged. (C)If not too strong 


Return of Peter Grimm (Lione] Barrymore) 
RKO) Careful but disappointing version of 
Belasco classic. Some roles inadequately acted, 
action drags badly at times, star more Barry- 
more than Grimm. and above all exalted spir- 
itual tone of original stage-play is largely 
lacking. 10-22-35 


A) Fair (Y) Fair!y good (C) Beyond them 


Shipmates Forever (Dick Powe'l, Ruby Keel- 
er)(1st Nat.) High-grade, authentic Navy prop- 
aganda built on fine story of Annapolis life. 
Four types of men are molded into officers by 
routine, crisis, love and heroism. Sentimental 
in spots, but engagingly romantic, human and 
entertaining. 10-22-35 


A) Fine of kind (Y) Excel. (A) Strong but ed. 


Special Agent (Geo. Brent, Bette Davis) 
(Warner) Super G-Man hero, with help of stoo!- 
pigeon heroine, gets the super gangster—-more 
murderous than usual—-for tax evasion! Skill- 


ly service is shown on each film. 


(C) Children 


ful acting, convincing tough dialog, violent 
thrills, make fine orgy of abnormal emotions. 
10-15-35 

(A) Good of kind (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 
Storm Over the Andes (Jack Ho!t) (Univ.) 
Another hard-boiled braggart role for Holt as 
aviator-adventurer fighting for Bolivia and over- 
whelming woman with his “charm”. When his 
latest proves to be Colonel’s wife, his amends 
are simply colossal. Great air thrills, dull dia- 
log, hokum and bombast. 10-15-35 
(A) Elementary (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Thirty Nine Steps (Robert Donat, Madeleine 
Carroll) (Gaumont-British) Detective-spy-adven- 
ture thriller of distinction. Marked character 
intercst, tense atmosphere, suspense, fast ac- 
tion, no hokum. Human and absorbing how- 
ever improbable. Fine photography with Eng- 
lish-Seottish backgrounds. 10-22-35 
(A) Interesting (Y) Very good (C) Mature 


This is the Life (Jane Withers) (Fox) Child 
prodigy, knowing only stage routine, denied 
norma! child life, seeks freedom with itinerant 
medicine troup. Brought back, she suffers un- 
til new friends free her from harsh, selfish 
relatives. Mostly wholesome, with amusing 
touches, but unconvincing. 10-29-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Probably good 


This Woman is Mine (Ratoff, Loder, Benita 
Hume) (Para.) Triangle tragedy with Euro- 
pean circus background. Burly lion-tamer dom- 
inates everybody and the picture, even marry- 
ing his charming ward. Rival wins both her 
affections and circus limelight, so husband sur- 
renders to lions. Grim but well done. 10-15-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Unsuitab!e (C) No 


To Beat the Band (Hugh Herbert, Helen 
Broderick) (RKO) Crazy romantic farce, with 
hilariously impossible plot about an ambiguous 
inheritance of millions, makes a laughable mix- 
ture with some good character acting. Notable 
work by Herbert and Broderick in thoroughly 
laughable nonsense. 11-5-35 
(A)Good of kind (Y)Amusing (C)If it interests 


Wanderer of the Wasteland (Dean Jagger, 
Gail Patrick) (Para.) Hero accused of murder 
flees to desert, kills bandits, wins heroine. Much 
violence, impossible heroics, excellent photog- 
raphy. Zane Grey western perhaps above av- 
erage because of role of o!d prospector by 
Edward Ellis. 10-15-35 
(A) Hard'y (Y) Probably good (C) Too strong 


Waterfront Lady (Ann Rutherford, Frank Al- 
bertson) (Mascot) Taking blame for accidental 
shooting, hero loses self in squalid waterfront. 
Romance with bargeman’s daughter till law 
‘atches up. But then owner of gambling yacht 
confesses the killing, for happy ending. Slow, 
crude, unimpressive. 10-15-35 
(A) Poor (Y) No value (C) No 


Way Down East (Rochelle Hudson, Henry 
Fonda) (Fox) Famous old melodrama beautifully 
produced, lovely in rural charm, ably and sin- 
cerely acted. Story of betrayed, innocent heroine, 
exiled by village gossip and self-righteous old 
squire to suffering and near death, is deftly 
modernized to please. 10-29-35 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Good (C) Mature 

Wings Over Ethiopia (Praesens film, Zurich) 
(Para.) Striking air shots from plane over 
Mediterranean to Ethiopia. Close-ups of coun- 
try, natives, customs, with some shocking bar- 
baric practices. Fine narrative accompani- 
ment. Seems true and vivid picture of scarce- 
ly civilized race. 10-22-35 
(A) Go d of kind (Y) Good of kind (C) Perhaps 


Women Must Dress (Minna Gombel) (Mono- 
gram) Mrs. Wallace Reid production starts as 
pleasant little domestic comedy but develops 
a “triangle” too artificial to convince. The 
problem is too much for both author and east. 
Offends logic and good taste in spots, and 
conclusion is labored. 11-5-35 


(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
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The Preacher's Use of Lantern Slides * 


This article by Mr. Bortz offers so many help- 
ful suggestions to churches in the use and sources 
of still picture projection material that we are pre- 


senting as much of it as space allows. 


“HE writer has found the attendance in his 

> church on the Sunday evenings when it is an- 
nounced that lantern slides will be used with the 
sermon is nearly fifty per cent greater than on oth- 
er occasions. Art sermons are very successful 
when accompanied by any number of lantern slides 
from one to thirty or more. A slide presenting one 
of the great religious paintings can often be used 
to build an entire sermon about. When this is done 
the picture can be kept on the screen throughout 
the entire sermon; or, equally effective, the picture 
can be shown only during the first part of the ser- 
mon, and after the conclusion of the sermon it can 
again be shown. During the second showing of the 
picture one or more stanzas of a hymn that em- 
bodies the message of the sermon can very effec- 
tively be sung as a solo by some member of the 
choir. 

“The use of a group of slides with one sermon is 
perhaps more effective than the use of only one 
slide. Each year on the Sunday evening before 
Christmas the writer uses fifteen to twenty slides 
dealing with the nativity of Christ. These form the 
basis of the sermon. Such a group can include a 
number of the great Madonna pictures. During 
Holy Week a set of slides dealing with the passion 
and death of Christ is very appropriate as a means 
of bringing vividly before the congregation the 
message of Christ Crucified. At any season of the 
year a series of slides presenting the main portion 
of Christ’s public ministry is effective. These sets 
on the life of Christ can be repeated year after year 
with profit and with no decrease in interest. 

“Slides on the theme, ‘How We Got Our Bible’ 
will interest a congregation and make the history of 
the English Bible clear to them. Sets on the life 
of Martin Luther, John Calvin, John Knox and 
John Wesley will interest congregations in the de- 
nominations in which these men were leaders. 
Slides dealing with the life of the various charac- 


ters of the Old and New Testament are valuable; 


*A partial reprint of “The Preacher’s Use of Lantern Slides,” 
by Roland G. Bortz, Palmerton, Pa., from Church Manage- 
ment, 


as also are sets of views of localities in which they 
lived. 

“If the expense of renting slides seems a burden 
to congregations, it is possible to borrow free the 
very finest lantern slides from the state Depart- 
ments of Education in some states. In some other 
states a small fee from fifty cents to a dollar a set 
is charged.” 

Examples of such states are Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio and Massachusetts, who loan free to 
churches within the state excellent sets of slides on 
the life of Christ, biblical characters, religious lead- 
ers, and localities associated with religious history. 

“The state of New Jersey, through its State Mu 
seum at Trenton, lends sets of slides on Africa, 
Egypt and the Nile, India, Rome, Ancient and 
Modern Greece, The Pilgrims, The Puritans-The 
Quakers, The Crusaders. Also from its Art Ser- 
ies, the Museum lends beautiful slides of religious 
paintings. 

“In some states that do not lend religious slides 
through the Department of Education, the slides 
can be borrowed free or for a slight charge from the 
state university.”” Such states are Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Arizona, Oregon, Indiana, Colorado, 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

“A number of these universities do not restrict 
their service to their own state, but lend to persons 
in nearby states. Thus churches in almost any 
state will find some university within convenient 
distance, from which they can borrow. 

“Other sources from which religious slides can 
be borrowed or rented are the art museums, not 
ably: The Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, New 
York City; The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Bos 


ton, Massachusetts. 


“Two excellent sets of slides on the Bible. en 
titled “The Old Book Finding New Friends’ and ‘The 
Book Goes Forth’ can be borrowed free from the 
American Bible Society, which has agencies at New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco. 

“Finally, congregations ought not to overlook the 
sets of slides on Foreign Mission fields which can 
be borrowed free from most of the denominational 


Foreign Mission Boards.” 
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Cinema Experiment In Africa 
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PROJECT in the production and exhibition 
A of cultural, recreational and educational film 
is under way in East Africa that the United States 
might well be proud to have in operation among 
her Own people. 

The Department of Social and Industrial Re 
search of the International Missionary Council 
conducting an experiment in film with the purposs 
of discovering the most effective use of the motion 
picture as a means of native education and entet 
tainment with a view to the provision of whole 
some kinemas for Bantu people under effective 
control. 

The Bantu Educational Kinema Experiment, as 
it is called, was started on March 1, 1935. Major 
W. Notcutt, who has had previous experience with 
native reactions to film in East Africa, is Field D1 
rector of the work. Mr. G. Latham, former D1 
rector of Native Education in Northern Rhodesia, 
has become Director for the educational aspects ot! 
the project. The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York made the experiment possible through a 
grant. The Coloniai Office has rendered triendly 
assistance and the British Film Institute has co 
operated by forming an Advisory Council for con 
sultation on technical and educational phases. Dt 
J. Merle Davis is Director. 

Those responsible for this work base their pr 


gram on the following premises which were co 


sidered fundamental as indicating the importance 
of the undertaking: 
1. The motion picture is an effective means of 
diffusing political, scientific, moral and spit 
itual concepts and ideals; 


2. It is an efficient instrument tor adult and 
mass education and is well adapted for as 
sisting in the adjustment of backward people 
to world civilization; 

3. It is an active factor in the area of intet 


racial understanding and of creating those 
mental attitudes and judgments that form 
basis between peoples for sound relatiot 
and also for misunderstandings and w 
founded estimates. 

4. Although the motion picture has a constru 
tive potentiality of great importance, it easily 
lends itself to unreality and to destructive 
moral and ethical influence and becomes 
challenge to the Christian ideal and way 
life. 

The project will endeavor, among other prob 
lems, to find ways of bridging the gap between the 
outlook of the industrialized native and those ot 
his rural village; to preserve the respect of. thi 


younger generation for the best traditions of the 
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tribe; to reconcile the conflict between the newly 
acquired Christian ideals of the Mission-trained 
youth and the conservative standards of his home. 

The experiment is essentially a missionary under- 
taking. It aims to be an auxiliary of the Church 
in its task of building a Christian Society for the 
\frican. It proposes to place a new instrument of 
education in the hands of the Missionary adapted 
to the native mentality and needs. It is hoped as a 
result of the experiment to promote a permanent 
supply of useful film for mission work within the 
reach of the missionary. 

The work of the project involves the two-fold 
task, first, of making films and, second, of showing 
them to selected native audiences over the largest 
possible area of Eastern and Central Africa which 
time and money will permit. The response of the 
audiences will be carefully studied. 

The sanatorium at Vugiri, Tanga Province, 
Tanganyiki Territory, which has been offered by 
the Tanganyika government, meets the necessary 
requirements for film production as to climate, and 
range of natural scenery and has been chosen as 
the headquarters of the experiment. 

Since the majority of the audiences will be illit- 
erate, talk accompaniment must be provided. Be- 
cause of the lower cost of production and the need 
to have the “talkie” part of the film in many lang- 
uages and dialects, the talking accompaniment will 
be cued to graphophone records. 

The experiment is being carried on with the pur- 
pose of enlisting the fullest co-operation and advice 
not only of the various mission groups but govern- 
mental and other agencies concerned with the de- 
velopment of the native African. 

Because of the general marked histrionic ability 
of the African it is expected that little difficulty will 
be met in using natives in the productions of native 
lite. Wherever possible, native directors will be 
used to develop the scenes according to their own 
ideas. Films of an educational nature will be de- 
veloped at mission stations or government centers. 
- es \VING the growing interest of young mini- 

sterial students in motion pictures, John W. Gable 
of the United Lutheran Church, a son of the Rev. 
\W. H. Gable, head of Rocky Boy Mission in Mon- 
tana, has made a one-reel picture of the activities of 
the Luther League Convention at Savannah, Geor- 
gia, this past summer. This is Mr. Gable’s fifth pic- 
ture dealing with Lutheran Church work. During 
the summer of 1934, Mr. Gable made, in co-opera- 
tion with the Religious Motion Picture Foundation 
of New York, a three-reel motion picture study of 
the work of the Reverend John Killinger in the 
southern mountains of Virginia. It is called “Be- 
low the White Top.” 
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| News and Notes 


Museum Establishes Film Library 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York City, has 
received a grant of $100,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the establishment of a motion picture 
department to be known as the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library, which will assemble and preserve 
the outstanding and historically important pictures 
from 1889 to the present day. The Congressional 
Library, for many years merely a storehouse for price- 
less records in the making of motion picture history, 
will cooperate with the Museum. To make these films 
available to the public for study and research the 
Film Library plans to exhibit and circulate them singly 
or in program groups to museums and colleges at a 
nominal fee. In addition, the Film Library will as- 
semble a collection of books and periodicals on the 
film and gather other historical and critical material, 
including film stills and old music scores originally 
issued to accompany the silent films. 

The Film Library will be the first thing of its kind 
in any public institution in the world. John Hay 
Whitney, Trustee of the Museum, will be president 
of the corporation; Iris Barry, formerly Librarian of 
the Museum, will be Curator; and John E. Abott, 
vice-president and general manager. 


Motion Picture Program at County Exposition 


The active Westchester County Motion Picture 
Council held a successful Motion Picture Day Pro- 
gram on October 16th in connection with the West- 
chester Recreation Exposition at White Plains, New 
York. 


way in which pictures may be used in visual educa- 


Special demonstrations were given of the 


tion and character training. Two groups of White 
Plains school children saw two films and registered 
their reactions. Franklin T. Mathewson, of the 
East View Junior High School, showed his ninth 
year General Science Class the film Seed Dispersal 
and then questioned them as to what they had 
learned. Wesley Williams, of Post Road Junior 
High School, showed a group of seventh year chil- 
dren a scene from a character training film, Young 
America. David Brockaway, of Isaac Young Junior 
High School, New Rochelle, described the Photo- 
play Appreciation Club in that school. Joseph V. 
Sullivan, Chairman of the Visual Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Council, showed an educational sound 
film illustrating modern methods of teaching read- 
ing. 

Mrs. Eugene White, president of the Council, al- 
so spoke, emphasizing the prime objectives of the 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


Council, namely, to secure suitable film programs for 
youth and to further visual instruction in the 


schools. 


Indiana and Ohio Visual Meetings 

The half-day session of the Visual Instruction 
Section of the Indiana State Teachers Association, 
held in Indianapolis on October 17, attracted a 
large attendance. The two speakers on the pro- 
gram were Nelson L. Greene, Editor of The Edu- 
cational Screen, and Ralph Irons, Superintendent 
of Schools, Evansville, Indiana. In his address on 
“The Visual Idea” Mr. Greene stressed the impor- 
tance of the eye in the biological development of 
modern life from the most elementary forms of 
life, and the necessity of visual knowledge to give 
meaning to sound. Mr. Irons described the “Audio- 
Visual Instruction Program in Evansville’ which 
was inaugurated this fall with a library of sixty- 
five educational films and a number of 16mm. 
sound-on-film equipments, following a survey made 
last spring to determine the steps necessary to or- 
ganize and administer the use of such material. 
An exceedingly comprehensive outline of the Evans- 
ville Audio-Visual set-up was distributed to the 
audience by Mr. Irons. 

4 4 


The Central Ohio Teachers Association met for 
their Sixty-Sixth Annual conference in 


Friday and Saturday, October 25th and 26th. At 


Dayton, 


the Visual Education Departmental meeting Mr. 
B. A. Aughinbaugh reported on the progress made 
in the collection of visual aids by the State and ex 
plained “How to Use the Distribution Under the 


ss 


New Law.” Other discussions followed How to 
Properly Care for Slides and Films,” by E. J. Ar 
nold; “Keep the New Law for Visual Education on 
the Statute Books,” by Wilbur Dyer; “How We 
Have Found the New Law Effective,” by C. A. 
Vance; “What Kind of Screens and Projectors are 


Best to Use,” by E. W. Brumbaugh. 


Y. M. C. A. Catalogue 

The new Twenty-Second Annual Edition of the 
Y.M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau catalogue of ‘“Se- 
lected Motion Pictures’, issued for the 1935-1936 
season, is a bigger and more attractive booklet than 
its predecessor. The same general classification of 
16mm and 35mm films is followed but greater em- 
phasis is placed on sound films in the new edition. 


(Concluded on page 272) 
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How to get talkies for your school 
without drawing on the 
school board funds 


0. My school ought to have sound 
motion picture equipment, plus a 
good program service. But the 
School Board cannot afford it. 
What shall I do? 


A. Get both equipment and pro- 
grams on the RCA Institutional 
Self-Financing Sound Motion Pic- 
ture Plan. 


Q. Why do you call it ‘‘self-financ- 


. 999 
ing : 


A, Because it is just that. There is a 
first payment of only $50, and then 
ten monthly payments of $60 each. 
We suggest you raise the initial 
sum by asking for contributions 
from local business men,the P.T.A., 
or even borrowing. The monthly 
payments can be more than met by 
charging a small admission. Each 
month should show you a profit 
over your costs. 


0. What does the school get? 


A, First, the famous RCA Sound 
Motion Picture Projector, widely 


used in schools everywhere. At the 
end of a calendar year (there are 
no payments made during the two 
summer months) the Projector be- 
comes the property of the school. 
Second, a fine program service, fur- 
nished by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 West 45th St., New York City, 
the leading distributor of 16mm. 
films. One excellent program is 
sent you each month, for as many 
showings as you care to make in 
one day. Extra days or additional 
programs cost only $15 per day. 
You get ten of these programs 





RCA 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projec- 
tor, as simple to operate as a radio. 


during a calendar year, omitting 
the summer. 


0. What films are available? 


A. The very best, including educa- 
tional subjects; classics such as Jane 
Eyre, The Last of the Mohicans, 
The Moonstone; sports, including 
Grantland Rice Sportlights; the 
training film, Football for the Fan; 
many others, including news and 
cartoons. 


0. How can I get complete infor- 


mation so I can discuss this with 
the teachers and the School Board? 


A. Clip the coupon below. We 
suggest you do so at once, in order 
that your school may have the ad- 
vantages of sound motion pictures 
as soon as possible. Remember, this 
plan not only makes the projector 
and programs cost the school 
nothing, but actually returns a 
profit, which can be used in pur- 
chasing equipment for the school 
teams, improving the ball field, etc. 
Send the coupon, NOW. 





Sperm 1 

RCA SELF-FINANCING | anne 

Financing Motion Picture Plan. | 

INSTITUTIONAL MOTION PICTURE PLAN: ..—s—s—sS | 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., a subsidiary of the | [ELEM MN eK) 5 | 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 20mm | 
: : vo taeda cinta aes 
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Use of State Slides 


(Index numbers refer to slides from the Visual Instruction 
Division, University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.) 

AN tERN Slides have become the foremost of all 

visual aids. However, these slide lessons lose their 
value if they do not enrich the material which the 
teacher wishes to develop. In order that the class may 
derive full benefit from the slides which the teacher is 
going to present, the teacher has a fourfold preparation. 


Teacher’s Preparation 
a. Careful preliminary study of the slides and se- 
lection of those slides which are needed for the lesson. 
b. Study of the teacher’s guide if one has been sup- 
plied with the slides. 
c. Physical readiness. 





H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Complete selection of MOTION PICTURES in 16mm and 35mm 
for Education and Entertainment. 


Offers unique 16 mm. Film Rental Service 


Please s-nd for free literature. 








BUY ON MERIT 


and compare with any 






Sound 
Quality 
e 
Volume 
* 
Picture 
Quality 
» 
Mechanical Large or Small 
— auditoriums 
Precision 35 mm. 
Standard 
« The oon and 
: ly ball-bear- 
Mechanical 1.” projector 
d 
Action = 8d ions 
oo one unit—no 
. attachments. 
See it — Hear it — FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


Sold to schools on an easy 
payment plan in 19 pay- 
ments — 19 months — no 
interest—no carrying charges 
—one year guarantee. 
Write for complete 
information 


Holmes Projector Company 


Manufacturers of 16 mm. and 35 mm. Projectors 


1816 Orchard Street CHICAGO 


HOLMES 


Educator Projector 
Quality with Durability 











Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


d. Preparation of questions and determination of 
the procedure. 

Let us assume that we are going to present the first 
lesson on the Chinese people. When we receive our 
slides on the Chinese people there are as many as fifty- 
five slides. After careful study those slides are se- 
lected which will help to develop the first topic 
“Reasons for Separation”. Careful study shows us 
that only four slides may be used to the best advant- 
age. The number of slides used varies with the ability 
of the class. The teacher is the one to make the 
decision. 

It is best to have intensive study of a few slides 
instead of confusing the children with a great number 
of slides thus making it simply a picture lesson. 

In using the guide the teacher is at liberty to elimin- 
ate or change any of the questions and to adapt them 
to the ability of her class. 

For example, in connection with the slide on the 
South China Sea the guide tells the teacher to inform 
the children that we almost always approach China by 
sea. This information may be obtained from the chil- 
dren by use of the map and this picture. 

Many teachers have found difficulties in presenting 
slide lessons because of the time wasted in setting up 
the machine and preparing the other equipment. 
Special children trained for this purpose will save a 
great deal of time. 

The last step in the teacher’s preparation is the most 
important one of all. In planning her questions she 
must adapt them to the ability of her class. Such 
words as tradition and ancestors should be explained 
to the children. In determining her procedure, the 
teacher should be sure that the lesson is properly 
motivated. 

When a fire is kindled with a strong light it will 
burn and so a lesson begun with an interesting question 
or problem will progress. 

Slides should always be correlated with the geogra- 
phy book or pictures on the wall or with the globe. 

I am going to try and show you how I used the 
slides which I have received from the State Depart 
ment of Education. Of course, the real value of the 
lessons can only be seen when you see the reactions of 
a class of children. There are fifty-five slides on the 
Chinese people and I have chosen four to develop my 
first topic in the syllabus which is “Reasons for China's 
Separation.” Among these slides I have a map slide 
which will aid in developing most of my topic. 

Aim: The aim of the lesson should always be clearly 


stated to the children. Today we shall find out why 
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Eastman Classroom Film for Early November Release 


“'Modern Basketball Fundamentals” 













Directed by Forrest C. ("“PHOG’) ALLEN 


University of Kansas Coach 


HIS specially made two-reel motion picture, available November 

10, employs both normal-speed and slow-motion photography 

to solve the problems of modern basketball technique and strategy. 
Here are some of its features: 

Individual Offense: Using the backboard, ball handling, push shot, free 


throw, hook shot, underarm pass, floor bounce, “pepper passing,” overhead 
shot, catcher’s peg, use of long-extension baskets, ambidextrous rebound, 
“English” shot, lay-in, dribbling, pivoting, recovery off backboard. 

Team Offense: Dribble-pivot-pass play, anterior- 
posterior and lateral screens, out-of-bounds plays 
against man-for-man and zone defenses, set-screen 


G”’ ALLEN and fast-break plays. 





University of Kansas H Defensive tactics are covered just as thoroughly. 
DR. NAISMIT Through Modern Basketball Fundamentals, scholastic 
ketball’s Originator basketball receives a great stimulus...especially since 

on hed on the the scenes visualize the technique of many of Coach 
Photogt4P he filming Allen’s favorite plays. Every high and prep school 


Basketball needs this picture. 

Two 400-foot reels of 16-millimeter safety film. 
Carefully prepared guide book accompanies each set 
of films. Purchase price complete, including transpor- 
tation, $48. Not distributed on rental plan. For further 
information address Eastman Kodak Company, Teach- 
ing Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


of M odern 
Fu ndamentals 








Eastman Classroom Films 
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China was a sleeping or backward nation for many 
years. 
Motivation: 

Since this is the first lesson on China the following 





RapiO MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
screen with quickly 


wR > For Screen Projection 
ye USE RADIO. MATS 


on sa'e by Theatre Supp'y Dealers 


Talk from your 


wa 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 EE 
White, Amber, Green 
Accept no svbetitute 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 











TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 














EDUCATIONAL FILM DIRECTORY 


“MOTION PICTURES OF THE WORLD” 


16 mm., 35 mm., silent, sound 





The only directory issued twice per year—an in- 
valuable feature in view of the many new subjects 
coming on the market. It lists films on almost all 
educational subjects. 


In addition to 1600 rental films which come from the 
libraries of 75 museums, universities, and dealers, 
there are 400 free films especially selected for their 
excellent educational content and almost complete 
absence of advertising matter. 


What Reviewers Say! 


World Peace Foundation: “Shows just what pictures are 
available on almost every conceivable subject .. . a 
veritable film library of the world’s culture and customs. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts: “ . of great help to 
educational institutions, not only for the scope of the 
material it contains, but because this is made so ac- 
cessible through your arrangement of titles.” 

(Ann Webb Karnaghan) 


Write address in margin. Return this adver- 


tisement and 35c for subscription to 2 issues. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 
Mt. Vernon and Walnut Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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motivation may be used: The last country studied by 
the children was Australia. On our trip around the 
world, what was the last country we visited? (Map) 
Name and point to the city in Australia which is a sea- 
port or harbor. We are going to board a steamer at 
Sydney. We are going to take a trip and our next 
stop will be China. In what direction do we sail? 
(Map) Through what bodies of water are we going 
to sail? At last we reach HongKong, a port in China. 
Before we visit the Chinese let us think back a mo- 
ment about the other countries which we have visited. 
How did the people in the European countries dress? 
In what kind of homes did they live? When anyone 
talks about a Chinaman what do you think of? (dress, 
hair ) Today we are going to find out why the Chinese 
did not change their ideas for many years. People 
of China were called a “Sleeping Nation”. Let us 
find out why. 


Presentation: (As to children) 

BeZe. Sunset on South China Sea 

This is a picture of sunset on the South China Sea. 
From this picture can you tell me one way of getting 
to China? Let us see where we are on the map. 

Bel. Map 

Point to the South China Sea. Name some other 
seas which are around China. What large ocean does 
China face? Years ago very few of the Chinese people 
ever traveled across this ocean to get new ideas. The 
Chinese people did not like strangers. (Bring out the 
fact to the children that the Pacific was an obstacle. ) 
We have found the first reason for China’s being a 
sleeping nation. What is it? In what direction are the 
civilized countries of Europe from China? What do 
we find in the western part of China? 

BcA4. Mountains of Western China 

When we looked at our map of China, what did we 
find in the western part? What do you see in this 
picture? What else besides a mountain? What is a 
valley? Compare this valley with the ones we saw 
in the Swiss Alps. You remember we said that the 
civilized countries were west of China. See if you can 
tell how these mountains kept China from progressing. 
Give the second reason. 

BC1. Map 

Again let us look at our map. What do we find in 
the central part of China? What is the name of this 
desert. How does a desert keep people from getting 
ideas from other nations? Now let us see if we can 
give three reasons. 

BC1. Map 

Another reason for China being a sleeping or back- 
ward nation was the Great Wall. Look at your map 
and see if you find the Great Wall. Notice the kind 
of line that is used to show the wall. The Great Wall 
began at the sea and ran over the mountains for over 
1500 miles until it reached the desert. It was as wide 


as your classroom and three times as high. At the 
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TIME 
(Will Cell 


® The effectiveness of teaching with a microscope or pro- 
jector is dependent upon the quality of the instruments. 
They must maintain their precision and usefulness over a 
long period of years—#in spite of frequent rough treat- 
ment in the hands of students. A microscope or projector 
of inferior quality causes trouble and loss of effective 
teaching time through more frequent need of repairs. 
Time tells on instruments of inferior quality — time proves 





Overhead” Delineascope the value of instruments of real quality. Student Microscope 
MODEL B NO. 66 
Allows the instructor to sit at his © Spencer Microscopes and Delineascopes have proven For general science labora- 


desk, facing the class, and oper- _— their “better'’ value in thousands of schools America over. tories of high schools and col- 
ate the machine. The picture is The skill and experience of making ultra-precise micro- leges. Extremely durable. Has 
projected "over-head"’ in full view scopes for three-quarters of a century enable us to build both coarse and fine adijust- 


of the class. Write for Folder ? ; - ments. Write for Folder M-68 
aN tek comelets dilate onl student microscopes and delineascopes that meet scholastic 5, connote duis and 


prices. Address Dept. R-II. standards of technical accuracy and durability exactly. prices. Address Dept. R-II. 





There is no Substitute for the Superiority 


of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 








top of this wall there is a roadway from which the 


Photoart 


Chinese would fight the Tartars or desert robbers as Visual Units 


they called them. Tell how the Great Wall kept the Toh the Vienal Way 





Chinese from progressing. (At this point the teache1 

‘ ‘ A complete and well organized picture series. Each card 
(6 x 9’2) contains one picture and a descriptive paragraph 
above the picture. The descriptive material wiil aid the - 
child in interpreting the picture correctly, 









may have the children turn to a picture of the Great 
Wall either in their books or on a chart. Lights are 


At present, we have ready for you” Special 
yr ¢ : ° ° M {T ion. . 67Cards 3, Group 
put on and then put off for the continuation of th a) a «ae. ae 
‘ ‘ Coal Mining . . «© «© © « 56Cards 2.75 
lesson. Books may even be read at this point.) U.S. Northern Interior. : 74Cards 3.25 10.50 






PHOTOART HOUSE ““*","rirer 


Milwaukee 


























BC22. Manchu Family Shrine 





What do you think this is? It is a shrine at which 


the Chinese pray. It is built inside their houses. The BRITELITE-TRUVISION 


Chinese have always thought that they must do just 


what their ancestors or grandfathers did. Another Products of Character 


way to say this would be that the Chinese people re 


DE LUXE “A” BEADED SCREENS 


oa ; ree < 
re vr — : sas ¥ < cs 
spected tradition. By tradition we mean stories and for PERFECTION in PROJECTION 
customs that were brought down to them by their The PERFECT SCREEN for BLACK & 
° c - m1: WHITE and KODACHROME—reflecting bril- 
fathers and grandfathers and great grandfathers. This Hant Pictures of great Depth sad De@aliies. Autuedls enemies 
oo : tion . . . Pull Up Bar—Ready; Pull Up Ring—Closes; Rigid 
Was another reason why the Chinese people did not self-erecting screen supports. Masking border around screen 
-} . , j gies 38 | — cloth. Solid Wood Case covered in Du Pont Fabrikoid. Nickeled 
change their ideas. Fittings. ‘nstantly ready for Projection. Sets up anywhere. 
Other sizes priced in proportion. 
Organization : 30 x 40 » $15.00 List 


INDOOR FLOOD LIGHT REFLECTORS 


The BIG BEN and TRIPLE XXX models are 

an essential part of your equipment. They are 

made with utmost care and reflect the precision 

quality of all Britelite—- Truvision Products. 
Send for Complete Litérature on Screens, 
Reflectors, Projector and Film Storage 
Cases or investigate Britelite-Truvision 
Products at your dealers. 


In the organization, children tell the five reasons 
for Chinese backwardness. Material in the geography 
book may be read on this-topic and questions at the 
end of the chapter may be used for organizing the 


work. 





A pplication: Composition—“‘The Sleeping Nation” 
By Mrs. PAULINE A. BASHKOVITz 
New York City Schools 


Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
524 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK 
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16 mm. Silent F;| D d A a 
tem MOVIES ae Im Froduction ctivities 
Write for free descriptive lists. 

We are determined to maintain the lowest rates in the U. S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 

Organized for service not for profit. 


THE MAN SE LIBRAR Y, 409 ay ge Clifton 








New Subjects Added to ''Blue List" 


Garrison Film Distributors Inc., New York City, 





announces the addition of the feature Hunting Tigers 





in India to their sound-on-film library. It is a seven- 
reel chronicle of the Vernay-Faunthorpe Expedition, 


$60.00 MOVIE SCREEN 
For its movie presentations every school should 
have one of these 9x9 ft. Professional quality 14 

® 


produced by Commander Dyott under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History. The film 


sereens, surfaced exactly like the screen in your 
neighborhood theatre. Professional quality, mat- 
white surface insures finest quality work with a 
minimum of distortion when viewed from an angle, 
and a depth of scene not often found in movie 
sereens. Mounted on spring roller and back board with serew cyes 
for wall or ceiling or for hanging or Super-tripods. Choice of wall 
or ceiling brackets. Order this outstanding bargain today. Satis— 


is available in 16mm and 35mm sound, for rental, 
lease, or sale. This firm is also now distributing a 
series of Grantland Rice Sportlights and some new 


short travelogues. 


faction guaranteed or your money back. 





Write for Central’s Photographic Almanac 





























CENTRAL CAMERA CO., Est. 1899 


230 S. WABASH AV., DEPT. ES-i2, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























® BETTER 16 mm. Sound-on-Film ® 
BLUE LIS EXCEPTIONAL SUBJECTS 


TOR POPULAR EDUCATION 
and FINEST FOREIGN FEATURE FILMS 


FILM DIST. INC. 
bd G A R R | S O N 729—7th AVE., N.Y.C. as 


KEYSTONE 


Model: A-78 


PROJECTOR 


The Finest Projector 
Ever Offered Under 
A Hundred Dollars! 


Here's a projector that 
throws theatre quality pic- 
tures... sharp... flicker- 
less, besides being noted for 
its simplicity of threading 
and availability of moving 
parts. 


$7850 








500 Watt pre-focus lamp. 
Forward and reverse drive. 
New Cooling system — cools 

while projecting stills. 
Pilot Light. 
Picture size—up to 14 ft. wide. 
Knob swivel device for tilting. 
Safety shutter for stills. 
If you wish more power than 500 Watt... write for catalogs 
and price of the 750 Watt—VICTOR—BELL & HOWELL— 
and AMPRO Projectors. SILENT AND SOUND. 

Write for 10th ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 
listing all Photographic items. 


Sunny Schick 


National Brokers COinemachinery ¢@ Photographic Equipmen, 
407 W. WASHINGTON FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Complete with 
Carrying Case 

















Series of Films on Baking 

The Department of Visual Education, maintained 
by the American Society of Bakery Engineers, Minne 
apolis, has a library of free 16mm silent films which 
are exceedingly instructive on subjects of interest to 
bakery engineers, individuals, classes and organizations 
concerned with food production problems. 

Fermentation Interferences shows how yeast 1s 
manufactured. Jn the Dough sketches the historical 
background of baking and then very clearly portrays 
the influence of the various ingredients contained in 
the bread formula. Fermentation Tolerance and 
Enzymes reveal in retarded motion the relative rates 
of fermentation, and the action of the enzymes during 
the fermentation processes. How mold spreads and 


methods of preventing mold growth are set forth in 


Microscopic Plant Life in the Bakeshop. Our Staff of 


Life shows the baking methods of a modern bakeshop, 
how the ingredients are stored, the dough rising pro- 


cess and an interesting microscopic view of gluten. 


CCC Film Prizes Awarded 

The October 26th issue of Happy Days, weekly 
newspaper of the CCC, announces the ten winners of 
their Movie Picture Contest. First prize was awarded 
to the film of Co. 728, Salem, Missouri, submitted by 
John E. Grant, educational adviser, for the command- 
ing officer. The film was made by members of the 
movie class of the company and gives a complete pic- 
torial study of camp life and the work project of the 
company. Excellent scenes show the use of heavy 
equipment in road building, fire drill, the wood detail, 
school and recreation activities, interior views of can- 
teen and library, and the retreat formation. 

Selections from these ten films and others have been 
made by Happy Days for the preparation of two reels 
of sound pictures which will be distributed to com- 
panies throughout the CCC and for outside showings 
to give a more complete story of life in the CCC. 
Plans for taking and distributing a monthly newsreel 
of CCC activities, announced during the contest, are 


also being worked out by the editors of the paper. 
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For Making Home-Made Slides 


GLASSIVE an abrasive for making your own 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass 
for a fraction of a cent each. 50c a package. 

CELLOSLIDE—Eliminates the necessity of writing on 
glass. Takes ink better than glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 

(Dealers Wanted Write for terms) 


TEACHING AIDS SERVICE, samaica PLAIN, MASS. 
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Some Neglected Factors In Visual 
Instruction 


(Concluded from page 258) 


esses, or events, and to do these things in detail, 
the film is an excellent medium of instruction. The 
value of any particular film is determined by the 
amount of previous experience of the pupil with 
this type of activity. The film, like other visual 
aids, increases in value as it approaches subjective 
reality. It must actually seem real to the pupil. 

If, on the other hand, a knowledge of objects, 
particular settings, particular things, etc., is the 
desired outcome of instruction, the presentation 
of the object itself, or various types of reproduc 
tions of the object, will be equally effective, if not 
superior to the film. The advantage of flexibility 
inheres in a method which can be adapted in time 
and amount of instruction in relation to the par 
ticular needs of the pupils and the particular out 
comes of instruction. That type of visual aid 
which is most flexible in its adaptive potentialities 
is of greatest value to the classroom teacher. 

If, finally, the objective of instruction is to teach 
how to do a certain act, the actual demonstration 
of how to do the act is probably superior to the 
film or other visual aids. 

(4) Technique of Use of Visual Aids. The par 
ticular way in which visual aids are to be used, 
whether they should be presented with or without 
verbal accompaniment, whether they should be pre 
sented before or after verbal instruction, and how 
rapid and what the rhythm of the sequence should 
be, is a function of all four factors—the objectives 
of instruction, the previous experience of the pupils, 
the difficulty of the material, and the intellectual 
level of the pupils. 

If, for instance, the pupils have had relatively 
little previous concrete experience in a certain sub 
ject, and the objective of instruction is a vivid 
visual imagery of certain aspects of the subject, a 
short introductory talk on the relation of the visual 
material to the subject and a few remarks on the 
direction of observation toward certain parts or 
phases of the visual material may be sufficient. If 
however, the ability to generalize and to relate the 
study material to other subject matter of instruc 
tion or experience, verbal discussion following the 
presentation is advantageous. The rapidity with 
which the visual aids should be presented, and the 


rhythm of their presentation, are largely functions 


TALKING PICTURES FOR CLASSROOMS 
Series ““A”’ for High Schools Series “B” for Grade Schools 
FREE CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
Also entertainment and educational 16 mm. and 35 mm. motion 
Pictures, both Silent and Sound; Glass Slides, Film Strips, Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Screens, Accessories. Ask for supplement. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
30 EAST EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 











of the intellectual level of the pupils and the diff- 
culty of the material. “Dull’ pupils observe less 
well than do “bright” pupils. Their span of obser- 
vation may also be considered as less broad than 
that of “bright” pupils. 

No hard and fast rules may be laid down on the 
matter of verbal accompaniment, or when it should 
be used. Verbal experience is a prerequisite to 
verbal learning. Its use is a function of the par- 


ticular mental reaction desired. 


Announcing — 


THE NEW LEICA “1000” MODEL G. 
WITH f:2 SUMMAR SPEED LENS 





This modern 
marvel of 
photogra- 
phy has all 
the latest de- 
velopments. 
Greatest 
range of 
shutter 
speeds of 
any minia- —_ 
ture camera Model G with f:2 Summar Speed Lens 
—one full second to 1/1000th of a second with continuous 
speeds from one second to 1 /20th of a second. 13 interchange- 
able lenses—more than any other miniature camera. Opens 
up an entirely new field of pictures for educational use. 
With Leica Dufaycolor film takes snapshots in natural color. 


THE UMINO 
PROJECTOR 


The ideal projector for miniature 
pictures. Beautiful reproduction, 
small, easy to operate and inex- 
pensive. Base length only 6 
inches. 














Just off the press—the “Leica Manual’’—a 500 page book on 
all phases of Leica Photography. One whole section on “Leica 
in Science and Education” including “The Leica in Visual 
Education” and ‘’The Leica in Historical Research.” At all 


Leica dealers —$4. 
Se i Cd 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA 








E. LEITZ, INC., DEPT. 87 * 60 EAST 10th ST.,. NEW YORK CITY 
Send fascinating FREE BOOKLETS about the Leica “1000” [_} 
The Umino Projector and other Leica Accessories [ | 
Leica Dufaycolor film for natural color pictures [_| 
NAMEN... 


ADDRESS ___. j 
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In Preparation 


Units of Stereographs 
and Lantern Slides 


Each Unit Complete in Itself 
and Designed to Enable the 
Pupil to Live in the Atmos- 
phere of the Subject During 
the Time Given to It. 


Geography Units — 
25 Stereographs and 25 Duplicate 
Lantern Slides in Each Unit. Nine- 
teen Units Ready; More in Prepara- 
tion—Each Unit with a Descriptive 
Manual for the Teacher 


General Science Units — 
20 Lantern Slides in Each Unit, with a 
Descriptive Manual for the Teacher 


Primary Units — 
25 Stereographs and 25 Duplicate 
Lantern Slides in Each Unit. Ten 
Units Now Ready 


Transportation Units — 


25 Stereographs and 25 Duplicate 
Lantern Slides in Each Unit. Eight 
Units Now Ready 


Texas Unit — 
50 Stereographs and 50 Duplicate 
Lantern Slides — Complete Descrip- 
tive Manual for the Teacher 


Other Subjects in Preparation. 


Keystone View Co. 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 











The Educational Screen 


News and Notes 


(Concluded from page 264) 


This section is divided into 35mm and 16mm Free 
Sound Films, and 16mm Rental Sound Films, which 
are classified under the foliowing group headings: 
Cartoons, Comedies, Traveltalks and Organlogs, Sport 
Subjects, Music Master Series, Adventure, Features, 


Bell & Howell Releases, and Religious. 


New School Equipped with Visual Aids 

The Rockwood Park School at Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, a new country day and boarding 
school for boys and girls up to the ninth grade, rep 
resents the development of the progressive ideal 
under the management of a board of prominent 
educators. Visual education is widely emphasized 
as one of the progressive methods of education 
Every classroom is fitted up with teaching aids 
equipment and a library of such aids is maintained 
in the school. The necessary apparatus and labor 
atories are available for teachers and pupils to pre 
pare their own motion pictures, slides, filmslides, 
pictures, etc. 

This feature of the new project was organized 
under the personal direction of Abraham Krasker, 


a member of the Board of Trustees. 


Material for Motion Picture 
Appreciation Courses 

The extent to which motion pictures will be studied 
in schools and colleges during 1935-36, is evidenced by 
a report that sixty-three photoplays of educational in 
terest will be released during the coming academic 
year. Seven pictures have been tentatively selected for 
use in motion picture appreciation courses, and study 
guides will be provided to supplement a study of the 
selected photoplays. 

This report was made by Dr. William Lewin, Chair- 
man of the Motion Picture Committee of the National 
Education <Association’s Department of Secondary 
Education, to Ernest D. Davis, President, upon Mr. 
Lewin’s return from a two weeks’ stay in Hollywood. 
Among the new pictures of interest to educators, Dr. 
Lewin listed Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities and Oliver Twist, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Pear! 
Buck’s The Good Earth, Scott’s Ivanhoe and Kipling’s 
Kim. 

Dr. Lewin also visited teachers colleges and univer- 
sities and found intense interest manifested in the 
photoplay appreciation movement. The University of 
Southern California, Columbia University Teachers 
College, New York University and Colorado State 
Teachers College are among the score of universities 


that have already successfully instituted these courses. 
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IN SIGHT 


IN MIND! 


® Fducation marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 
leader's background 
of tiftteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


® What are your 
needs? .. . Geographi- 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, current 
events, cartoon come- 
dies, feature-length 
motion pictures? 


Consult UNIVERSAL! 


Write for further 


information to 
NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Pictures 
Corporation 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 





Bass .... Cine Headquarters 





| 


Model 25 
VICTOR 
els! Animatophone 
16 mm. | 
Sound-on-files | 


Projector | 











Full sized, — fledged, improved mechanism, utmost simplicity 
in Ace“ soa »ymplete with 500 watt-Mazda, for use on 110 Volt 
A.C. or D. Cc. urrent. Revolutionary ! Larger bulbs available. 


Price $350.00 Complete 
Order from this ad. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Be 16mm. Sound-on-Film Library, one of the largest in the 
ry. Send for new catalog. Also catalo og of silent films. 


Re re Is — ape sol miles of Sites, laa line of 16mm. 
ene acne 1t in the ntry. Get Bass’s quotation Pee el you buy. 
179 W. Madison Street 





Chicago, Ill. 

















1936 FILM 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











The 


YEAR BOOK 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


(The encyclopedia of the motion picture industry) 


Published annually by 


THE FILMDAILY 
1650 Broadway 
New York City 
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Photoart Visual Units 


A complete and well-organized new picture series 
have been recently prepared by The Photoart House of 
Milwaukee. They consist of cards 6x9% inches with 
a picture and descriptive material which will aid the 
child in interpreting the picture correctly. 

The picture, which is approximately 5% inches 
wide, is at the bottom of the card with the descrip- 
tive material above. For children with reading dif- 
ficulties there is only a paragraph of reading matter 
provided to interpret each picture. For remedial 
reading, questions may be based on the paragraph. 
Thus the cards serve for classes in reading as well 


as in social studies. The ma- 


terial has been so designed as to be ideally applica- 


geography and 


ble for use also as an individual classroom study, 
around the chalk rail, on the bulletin board or for 
use in the opaque projector. 

Titles of the four completed units ready for sale 
are: Means of Transportation (67 cards), U. S. North- 
ern Interior (74 cards), Japan (58 cards), Coal 
Mining (56 cards). These pictures show means of 
travel from the dugout canoe to the stream-lined train 
and ferryboat ; the life, industry and geography of our 
country and Japan; and the four kinds of mining. 

These materials are prepared and edited by well 
known Miss Leavelva Bradbury of the 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, prepared Japan. 
Miss Mineta Merton, Jr. High School, Waukesha, pre- 
Means of Transportation and U 


teachers. 


pared Coal Mining. 
S. Northern Interior were prepared under the super- 
of Miss High 
Milwaukee. 


ae « ~ ~ =~ 
vision Edna E. Eisen, 


School, 
There is a wealth of material in these pictures. All 


Steuben Jr. 


are actual photographs with the exception of a few 
drawing and maps. The well-planned arrangement of 
the pictures and reading material on 


met with enthusiastic — from educators. 


“ach card has 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of The Educational Screen and Visual Instruction News, published 
monthly except July and August, at Morton, I‘l., for October 1, 1935 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Educational Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is: The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill.: Herbert E. Slaught, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago; 
Nelson L. Greene, 5836 Stony Island Ave., Chicago; Estate of Dudley 
G. Hays, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago; Estate of Frederick J. Lane, 6450 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago; Marguerite Orndorff, 1617 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank Greene, Ocala, Fla.; Marie Craig, Torring- 
ton, Conn.; Marion Lanphier, 5000 E. End Ave., Chicago: Estate of 
J. J. Weber, Bay City, Tex. 





Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an 
important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The 
Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have 
most informational and news value to our readers. 





New Device for Microscopic Photography 
Through the co-operation of the Bausch & Lomb 

Optical Company and the Eastman Kodak Com- 

a new apparatus has been designed for mak- 


16mm. 


pany, 
ing microscopic movies. The use of the 
has previously been somewhat limited in 


The cost of fitting up a movie 


camera 
the scientific field. 
camera to make 
the thousand dollar mark and was limited more or 


microscopic movies ran well over 
less to 35mm. cameras and film. 

Now the Cine-Kodak Special may be used with a 
special observation eyepiece, developed by Bausch 
& Lomb, which acts as a beam splitter. The beam 
splitter eyepiece is fitted to the front of the camera 
In the 


splitter is a 45 degree prism, silvered but unbacked, 


in place of the regular camera lens. beam 


which causes part of the light to be reflected to the 
film and part to be transmitted through the eye- 


piece so that the operator can observe the action 


and the field while the picture is being made, The 
Observation Eyepiece sets into a flange placed on 


the microscope eyepiece so that a light tight seal 


is made between the two elements. This accessory 


can be fitted to any microscope. 


Not only can films be easily made in black and 


white, but with the new Kodachrome film pictures 


in natural color can be obtained. The use of color 


film with polarized light produces some extraordi- 
nary results. 


Doctors, medical students, and all scientific work- 


ers, can make records monochrome or color, for 


purposes of record, teaching or scientific study. 


The amateur, at modest expense, is enabled to se- 


cure beautiful and unusual films of the activities 


of live specimens. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
iief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold and distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 
is ——-. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 

NELSON L. GREENE, 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1935. 
(SEAL) LYDA SHEA. 
(My comrnission expires December 16, 1935) 
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BEGIN PROMPTLY 


W hen Teachers Have 
These DA-LITE Aids 


The Da-Lite Projector Stand and the 
Da-Lite Challenger Screen eliminate 
delay and confusion in getting ready. 
The Projector Stand assures vibrationless 
projection of pictures at the right height 
for your class room. It has a tilting 
platform with worm gear control for 
silent projectors, which can be quickly 
replaced with a non-tilting base for 
sound and slide projectors. 
The Challenger Screen has a tripod per- 
manently attached to the case. It 
adjusts to any height. Sizes range from 
30” x 40” up to and including 70” x 94”. 
Screen surface is beaded unless other- 
wise specified. 

See your dealer or write us for full details! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Quality Screens for More Than 
a Quarter of a Century 






Non-tilting platform 
for sound and slide 
projectors. 























Da-Lite Projector Stand 
with Tilting Platform 









Da-Lite Challenger 
Screen 


DA-LITE PROJECTOR STANDS and SCREENS 








The corners are interlocked and all sides in addition 
to being nailed, are glued, making them exceeding- 
They are covered with attractive Du 


A Convenient Projector Case 


The Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Com 
ly sturdy. 


pany of New York City, manufacturers of Britelite ie, julie oer 
: Pont Fabricoid and have nickled fittings. 


Truvision Portable Screens, Indoor Floodlight Re 


flector Units, Film Storage Cases and Projector ob tn 
. iu ial DeVry Combination Super-Speed Camera 
Cases, have added to their line a new Carrying The DeV agp 3 
: . ie DeVry “A” Movie Camera, characterized as 
Case for the Keystone Projector which embraces a age | . umera, characterized as 
; ; ‘Magic Eye” “Super Eye” cameras, etc., has been re- 

novel and advantageous features. - . sale 
Ml , ; bari] hold tl cently adopted for Action Pictures in newspapers, and 
Most cases tor projectors are Duilt to hold the oda. ie ‘ : : ay ty Ayre 
hj \ bull Still Pictures in movie studios. The DeVry “A” news- 
machine snug in the case. As projector bulbs an: : a 

: i aa wilh Ab bj reel camera has been provided with a special duplex 

tical svstems are sensitive, jarring of the macnine P i 
° tical syst = J ae ) shutter and high speed lens for use by leading news- 
4 ; st andling and removing it trom tne . ; . . : . 
nial constant ha oe on th tl K papers for instantaneous action pictures i1n_ series 
‘ase 1S res ‘ age. ith the new Key — ‘ ‘ P 
CORE 18 APS FO He ult in d ee soipitian where much sharper definition is required than with 
stone De Luxe Case, which is suitable for either the 
B-63, A-74 or A-78 Projectors, the base of the pro 


jector fits firmly into the bottom of the case and 


ordinary movie cameras, and for use wherever life like 
as in Movie 





stills with dramatic action is involved 
Studios. The camera has been used also by such 


cannot wabble while being carried. When ready noted explorers as Frank Buck, Carveth Wells, Rich- 





for projecting pictures, the case opens on both sides, 
leaving the projector free for the threading of the 
film without having to remove it from the case. 
When the show is completed both side flaps are 
brought together enclosing the projector in the 
case. Thus the machine can be run while in the 
case without ever having to remove it. In addition 
to this case, they also make a case for the new 
Keystone 8mm. Projector. 

The wood in all of the cases made by this firm 


is treated by a special process to prevent warping. 


ard Byrd. 

The new optical system stops all action with startling 
suddenness and sharpness. A large number of differ- 
ent cross sections of a given action are taken at one 
shot, thus providing a greater range of selection. 
The new speeds range from 1/100 to 1/1000 of a 
second, giving photos for enlargement free from 
blurred or “fuzzy” effects—in fact, focal plane 
(Graflex) definition, but with the continuity of movie 
shots, and on inexpensive 35mm film; which will en- 


large clear and sharp up to any desired size. 
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FILMS 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
H. S. Brown, Inc, (1, 4) 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 266) 


Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (6) 
(Rental Library) Davenport, Ia. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1,4) 
Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 267) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W, 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
Garrison Film Dist. Inc. (5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 270) 

Guy D, Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 

Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 271) 
International Educational Pictures, Inc. 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 268) 

The Manse Library (4, 5) 
409 McAlphin Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


(See advertisement on page 270) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 


2259 Ford Rd., St. Paul, Minn. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 

Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 273) 

Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc, (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
William A. Dudley Visual Education 
Service (4) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 245) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 245) 

Bass Camera Company (6) 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 273) 
Bell & Howell Co. 


(6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 246) 
Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 266) 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 271) 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 

90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 269) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N, J. 


(See advertisement on page 265) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 248) 


Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Weber Machine Corp. ez. 3) 


59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PICTURES 
The Photoart House 


844 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
(See advertisement on page 269) 


SCREENS 


Central Camera Co. 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 275) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co, 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 269) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill, 
(See advertisement on page 271) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 272) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 268) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 269) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 248) 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 268) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 246) 
Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 


979 
ais) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St.. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 271) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 269) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 
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AND THEY'RE 
CLEAR AND 
SHARP, TOO. 


OUR MOVIES ARE JUST 

AS BRIGHT AS THE 
ONES WE SEE AT 
THE THEATER 


%* 





. * 
Ae 


that’s because of Filmo’s powerful direct-lighting 


system and the scientific air-cooling which permits us¢ 
of high-wattage lamps—up to 1000 watts! Lenses are 
critically sharp and highly precise in correction. 


THERE'S A SCIE 
BEHIND FILMO PR 


Filmo School Projectors and Filmosound Sound Movie 
Reproducers are more than mere machines. They 
combine the science of optics with those of physi Ss To 


produce moving screen images wh 


liance, 


supe rlative bril 


careful design 


+] 
tiie 


clarity, and steadiness bespeak 





1000-Watt Filmo Projector 


] 


1 
+] 


Adequate illumination tor the largest Similar ppe 
auditorium. 1600-foot film capacity (one for smaller audie 
hour showing); F 1.65 lens; variable (one-he shoy 
lamp resistance ; voltmeter ; variable speed way tilt; pilot 
governor (16 to 24); separate motor for tior Phe 750- 
take-up and fast power rewinding; pilot with a lower | 
light ; interlocking controls ; two- way tilt; lumination is ne 
film conditioner; low center of gravity; desired. Varia 
adequate cooling for the 1000-watt lamp are optional 


Filmosound Sound Movie Reproducers 


ind movies on 16 mm 


real, professional-quality sou 


tor 


Sound movies 
] 


available how The Bell & 


750-Watt Filmo Projector 













YES, AND WE 
7 CAN KEEP THE 
ROOM LIGHT 
ENOUGH TO 
MAINTAIN 
DISCIPLINE 


1M AMAZED SOMETIMES 
AT WHAT OUR FILMO 


CAN DO, SO ROCK STEADY 
AND FLICKERLESS 










scien- 


exclusive, 
tifically correct 9-to-1 film movement mechanism and 


that’s because of Filmo’s 


T 


perfect film registration. srilliant illumination 
eliminates need for extreme darkening of the room. 


NTIFIC REASON 
OJECTOR QUALITY 


and painstaking manufacture of the projector itself. 
The fact that the Filmo Projector is preferred in 
the leading schools of America, whose tests are of the 
severest kind, points again to the underlying value of the 
machine, its scientific design and careful craftsmanship. 


i a | 





oe | 


500-Watt Filmo 


arance to the Model 130, but Projector 

‘nces. 1600-foot film capacity A low cost projector, but 
ving); power rewind; two with the same basic operat- 
light; reverse; still projec- ing mechanism as Filmo 129. 
watt lamp may be replaced Has 2-inch F 2.1 lens; two- 


owered way tilt; power rewind; lamp 
switch; reverse; still projec- 
tion; 400-foot film capacity. 


500-watt and 750-watt models. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


16 mm. Movie Cameras and Projectors 


lamp when less il- 
‘eded and greater economy 1S 
nd voltmeter 


ble resistance at 


1817 


safety film—are now every s( i] 
Howell Filmosound is the machine for the purposs 1000-watt 
and 750-watt models. Highly perfected, simple to operate, and 
giving theater-quality results, the Filmosound may be had trom 
a nearby dealer on a low-cost rental plan The Filmosou Li 
brary provides the latest and finest sound films tor education and 


entertainment. See your dealer today for full particulars 


New York, Hollywood, 
Established 1907 


Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 


(B & H Co., Ltd.) 


London 








REQUIRED 





WHENEVER motion pictures are to be shown 
without an enclosing booth, underwriters’ spec- 
ifications require that only film of the type of 
Eastman Safety Film be projected. The reason: 
audience, projectionist, building must be pro- 
tected, and Eastman Safety Film involves no 
more hazard than so much newsprint paper. 
Specify it when you order “movies.” Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., 


Distributors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 











EASTMAN 


SAFETY FILM 





